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an engineering product 


MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN BRITISH 

STANDARD SPECIFICATION NO. 990: 1945: 

DELIVERED WITHIN A FEW WEEKS BY ROAD 
DIRECT TO SITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 











Each of 
the three saloon models, on 1}, 2} and 34 litre chassis, 


a Uu a C Distinctive even in the most distinguisned 


company, the Jaguar enjoys universal approval. 


is a full 5-seater car of high performance, with luxurious appointments and 
many modern refinements. Air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister, 
is standard on the 2} and 3} litre and on the ff litre Special Equipment 
model. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 
MORETON OLD HALL, NEAR CONGLI FON, 
CHESHIRE, Property of the National Trust. a 16th Cent 


mouted building. Ome of the most perfect specimens of the 


black and white” style in the country 
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Accles & Pollock have made a steel tube 





















so fine that a ton of it would go twice round the 
world. In consideration of the trouble this would cause to inter- 
national shipping and school-boys’ arithmetic, Accles & Pollock 
have decided to concentrate on hypodermic needle tubing 
instead. This is not quite so small as the other tubing, but 
its extreme precision and its British dependability bring 
in a lot of hard currency from hard-headed business men 


all over the world. 


AGGLES & POLLOCK... 


OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 
4] company 





Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes 
in stainless and other steels. 
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UP TO 150 FT. 
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SHIPBUILDING & SHIP REPAIRS 
Steel & Wooden Vessels up to 150 fr 
Slipway for vessels up to 500 tons 
SHIP CONVERSIONS 
Trawlers, Passenger Vessels, Yachts, 
Ferry Boats. Steam to oil or Diesel 
ENGINEERING 


Machinery installations. Engine Overhauls, 
including crankshaft grinding 


Ship installations 
Light fittings 
Switchboards 
Repair & overhaul of electric motors 
Radar & Wireless installations 
Engraving 


ELECTRICAL | 


JOINERY 


Ship furniture. 


Aircraft fittin 
Water & Fuel tanks manufactured ernge 


Copper Pipe and Sheet Metal work 
V.8"" engine conversions 


MOORINGS & MUD BERTHS 
Gear cutting 


VOSPER L”. 


PORTSMOUTH ENG. 
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and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1948. 


A PERSONAL TRAGEDY IN THE TRAGEDY OF A NATION: MR. JAN MASARYK, SON OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S LIBERATOR, 
‘WHOSE ATTEMPT TO WORK WITH THE COMMUNISTS ENDED WITH HIS SUICIDE ON MARCH 10. 


When, after the success of the recent Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist Premier, Mr. Gottwald, announced his Government, it was found to 
include the name of Mr. Jan Masaryk. Well known in London, first as Minister 
and later as a leader of the Czech Government-in-exile, he was liked and 
respected as an urbane and freedom-loving democrat, whose aims for the future 
of his country he had wittily summarised as “| want to be able to ride in a 
tramcar ...in Prague, and say, ‘I don’t think much of our present Govern- 
ment.’ In an interviey explaining his motives in accepting office in the new 
and totalitarian régime, he said: “ The crisis was started by people who wrongly 


thought it was possible to govern without, or even against, the Communists. .. . 
| always went with the people and will go with them now. I! joined this 
Government out of democratic conviction, and | will serve our new democracy 
as long as necessary and as long as my strength allows."’ Ten days after 
this statement and on the day following the close of the five-day celebrations 
of his great father’s achievements, Mr. Jan Masaryk was found dead beneath 
the windows of his official apartment. The Government announced that he had 
committed suicide as a result of insomnia and depression “increased by 
recriminations from the west"; and that he would be given a State funeral. 


Camera portrait by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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WHICH MR. JAN MASARYK’S BODY WAS 
ARE ON THE SECOND FLOOR (RIGHT). 


COURTYARD OF THE CZERNIN PALACE, IN 
THE WINDOWS OF HIS APARTMENT 


THE 
FOUND: 





APPEARANCE OF MR. JAN MASARYK (RIGHT): A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DURING THE CEREMONIES IN HONOUR OF HIS FATHER'S BIRTHDAY. 


THE LAST PUBLIC 
ON MARCH 7, 


The last public appearance of the late Mr. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakian Foreign 
Minister, and son of the great Liberal President, Mr. T. C. Masaryk, took place at the 
celebratiors in honour of the anniversary of his father's birthday on March 7. On 
March 10, as recorded on our front page, his body was found in the courtyard of the 
Czernin Palace, Prague, beneath the windows of his apartment, from one of which he 
had fallen to his death, The celebrations which preceded this tragedy, which was 
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THE LAST PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF JAN MASARYK, 
AND CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR OF HIS FATHER. 


THE GREAT LIBERAL PRESIDENT, MR. T. C. MASARYK: THE COMMUNIST 
GOTTWALD, WITH MRS. GOTTWALD, ON MARCH 7. 


BY THE TOMB OF 
PREMIER MR. 
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THE LATE MR. JAN MASARYK (FOURTH FROM LEFT) AND OTHER OFFICIALS AT THE 
CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR OF THE BIRTHDAY OF HIS FATHER, THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


30 LET BACHMAGE 
5 LET Sonotov 


IT NOT FOR RUSSIA WE MIGHT TO-MORROW AGAIN BE VICTIMS OF GERMANY" 
GENERAL SVOBODA ADDRESSING A GREAT MEETING IN PRAGUE ON MARCH 7, 
officially described as suicide following illness and insomnia, had included a salvo of 
ninety-eight guns, and a meeting in the Old Town Square addressed by General 
Svoboda, Minister of Defence. He is non-party, but in his speech he said, ‘ Were it 
not for Russia we might to-morrow again be victims of Germany.'’ Wreaths were 
laid on the tomb of the late President Masaryk at Lany by Dr. Smutny, representing 
President Bene’, Mr. Gottwald, the Communist Prime Minister, and General Svoboda 
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HEAVY TIDINGS FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
PRAGUE HEARS OF MASARYK’S DEATH. 


ant . ‘ 
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PRAGUE TRANSFORMED INTO A CITY OF MOURNING AFTER THE DEATH OF MR. JAN MASARYK: 
BLACK FLAGS HANGING IN WENCESLAS SQUARE. 


HE citizens of Prague ; 


received the heavy 
tidings of the death of 
Mr. Jan Masaryk with 
bewildered grief. They 
crowded silently round the 
boards bearing the black- 
edged placards which an- 
nounced the news, reading 
them in dumb astonishment. 
Additional horror was added 
to the news by the fact that 
it followed so closely on the 
attempted ~ suicide of Dr. 
Drtina, former Minister of 
Justice. At the first meeting 
of Parliament after the 
death of Mr. Masaryk, his 
empty place was marked by 
roses and lilies. Black flags 
hung in the streets and 
squares. Plans were made 
for Mr. Masaryk’s body to 
lie in state in the Czernin 
Palace on March 12, after 
a memorial service had been 
held there on March 11. The 
funeral, fixed for Saturday, 
March 13, was due to start 
at the Pantheon with a 
funeral oration by Mr. 
Gottwald, before the pro- 
cession passed down Wences- 
las Square to the Foreign 
Ministry. There the coffin 
was to be placed on a lorry 
and taken to Lany with 
military escort. The Assis- 
tant Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Clementis, arranged to pro- 
nounce another funeral 
oration before the burial. 
WITH MR. JAN MASARYK’S EMPTY PLACE MARKED BY FLOWERS: GENERAL SVOBODA, MR. GOTTWALD 
AND MR. ZAPOTOCKY (R. TO L.) AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE CZECH PARLIAMENT AFTER HIS DEATH. 


HOW THE PEOPLE OF PRAGUE LEARNED THE SHOCKING NEWS OF MR. JAN MASARYK’S DEATH, DESCRIBED 
AS PROBABLY CAUSED “BY ILLNESS AND INSOMNIA™: SILENT GROUPS OF CITIZENS READING THE 
BLACK-EDGED NOTICES WHICH ANNOUNCED IT—-TOO STUNNED TO SPEAK. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEWS OF THE DEATH OF MR. JAN MASARYK AT THE 
MEETING OF THE CONSTITUENT NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON MARCH I0: 
THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. GOTTWALD. 


Photographs of the funeral of Mr. Jan Masaryk appear on page 319. 
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HE other day I took my dog—a humble animal— 

to a Government office. A cat, we know, may 

look at a king, but a dog, it seems, mustn’t look at a 

Civil Servant. He mustn’t even come inside the 

Public Gate. For when I reached this communal 

portal of our race, plastered with authoritative if 

rather discourteous notices telling vulgar cabs and the 

- like to keep out, I was accosted by an outraged porter. 
“You can’t bring that dog in here,’’ he said. 

So that was that. The dog and I, since we would 
not be parted, were stopped at the outer gate, and all 
paradise within. As one gazed up at that enormous 
and forbidden building one could hear the delicious 
clicking of ten thousand typewriters, all paid for at 
the taxpayer’s expense and, 
while producing little that any 
sane creature would willingly 
pay for if given any choice 
in the matter, turning out in 
enormous quantities paper 
communications for which the 
taxpayer would by and by 
be compelled to pay at a 
price far higher than that of 
food, clothes or tobacco. For 
every one of these bits of 
authoritative paper, one knew, 
was going to pass through 
hundreds of honest official 
hands, and each of those hands 
was going to be paid, not 
lavishly, but regularly, for 
every minute he sat in that 
vast office and every minute 
he sat at home and every 
pensioned minute he _ con- 
tinued to sit until his dying 
day. That was a good, rich 
thought, and it helped to make 
up for the disappointment 
and humiliation of standing, 
looking up at that noble, 
amply-peopled edifice, with my 
poor, shaggy dog in the shabby, 
unpainted street outside. 

I said the building was a 
Government office. It was, 
and it wasn’t. It was also— 
the emphasis is on was—one 
of the biggest blocks of flats 
in London, Looking up at it, 
I should have thought it could 
have housed a_ thousand 
families with ease. It was 
certainly housing during their 
working hours enough Civil 
Servants, permanent § and 
temporary, to have manned 
sufficient laid-up cruisers to 
have protected not only 
Honduras and the Falklands, 
but half the icebergs in the 
Antarctic. Outside New York 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND HER FAMILY: 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


had there, in fact, been no real accounting at all ? 
Had, for instance, someone said it would be a good 
thing to have more Civil Servants propounding and 
distributing and computing more forms, and never 
stopped to ask what it would cost: in other words, 
what sacrifices of other good and desirable things 
would have te be made te attain it ? No doubt, if I 
hadn’t been shut out in the street I shouldn’t have 
asked this irrelevant, impertinent question ; but then, 
human nature is like that. That is why, as history 
recalls, those who have ruled mankind in the past— 
and they have generally contrived, whatever their 
ideology, to make themselves pretty comfortable in 
the process—have always had to pay in the end for 





A DELIGHTFUL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE DUCHESS IN HER 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HOME, SURROUNDED BY HER CHILDREN, (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, PRINCE 


Nor, for that matter, did I. Persistence is not a 
virtue, but it is always a nuisance, and Government 
departments are much more vulnerable to nuisances 
than to virtue. My business was to attend a small, 
informal conference on public business inside that 
vast building, my modest services were in require- 
ment, the documents which that conference, already 
assembled, was to discuss were in my hand, and, - 
before fixing the place of the conference, I had care- 
fully enquired whether I could combine it with my 
daily task of exercising the dog and bring with me 
this hairy and unofficial creature, and had received 
a kindly assurance from the high dignitary I was 
visiting that he would be most welcome. The dog, too, 

had attended similar con- 
ferences in the past, and, 
like Charles II1.’s four-legged 
companion, had 
at Council Board 
Sat grave and wise as any lord. 
I, therefore, entered with the 
dog, whom I could not leave 
in the roadway, and humbly 
asked to be allowed to speak 
on the telephone with the 
official who had invited us 
both. After that, I was 
privileged to see the depart- 
mental machinery moving in 
all its ponderous majesty, as 
it attempted to cope with this 
novel and irregular situation. 
Before I could get through to 
the necessary number, half-a- 
dozen porters had gathered 
round to inform me, in indig- 
nant official terms, of what I 
_ already knew. When I did get 
through, my would-be host, 
with the greatest courtesy and 
despatch, offered to come down 
and deal with the matter: the 
regulation was one he had 
never heard of: after all, as 
he said, there were so many 
regulations! By the time he 
got down there must have 
been at least twelve porters 
around me and my dog, all of 
them, it seems—for they did 
not appear to have other duties 
—retained for the express 
purpose of keeping animals 
away from his Majesty’s 
property. By this time the 
dog—an enterprising creature 
—was taking a hand in the 
game himself. While my 
rescuer telephoned to one 
higher official after another 
until in the end he was able 
to contact the highest Pan- 
jandrum of all—the only one in 








all the many buildings owned 
by this Department of State 
who was able to admit a visitor 
with more than two legs—four- 


one would have had to travel 
far to see such another 
whopper of a building. And it 


MICHAEL AND PRINCE EDWARD, THE SECOND DUKE OF KENT. 
The beauty and elegance of Princess Marina, the daughter of the late Prince Nicholas of Greece, won all British hearts 
when, in Movember 1904, she became the bride of H.RH. Prince , the i . 





all, I reflected sadly, belongs 
to me in my corporate capacity. 
Every other word of this article 
and more will go to pay for its 
maintenance and present use 
and to keep these worthy fellow-taxpayers of mine 
away from producing the goods which they or anyone 
else might want to buy—food, clothes, houses, furniture, 
linen, fuel, works of adornment or use—or even from 
patrolling the Antarctic. Before the war that vast 
building was affording housing—a thing which millions 
are seeking—for several thousand people, and all those 
thousands, or an equivalent number of others, who are 
now working so industriously at their files, question- 
naires and typewriters at the producer's expense within, 
were producing commodities of value. I suppose it 
was being shut out in the street that did it—human 


nature is a jealous, irrational thing—but I couldn't 


help asking myself what was the corresponding gain 
that made up for the loss of all that unlived-in living- 
space and all those unmade commodities of value. 
Had anyone, I wondered, worked out the profit-and- 
loss account of the whole mysterious process? Or 


of Kent. Three children were born to FF first, Prince Edw. 


y, 1996 
Du photograph Are Herne FE sy ee es ae 
y ng e's 
will be recalled, was a bridesmaid at Princess Elizabeth's wedding, while 
being his cousin, Prince William of Gloucester. 


Prince Michael of Kent, on July 4, 1942. Some 
25, 1942 


shutting those they ruled out into the sfreet. It has 
never stopped them from doing so, for those who 
govern mankind seldom have time to read history— 
and anyway, “‘ Aprés moi le déluge"’ is a natural sort 
of philosophy for folk in authority. Yet it has always 
in the end cost them or their successors their jobs. 
How many squires’ descendants, to-day struggling 
valiantly against hopeless odds to keep the wolf from 
the door and their hereditary acres from ruin and 


soil erosion, are paying, I wonder, for the walls their — 


grandfathers and great-grandfathers erected round 
their domains ? Those who wonder should read the 
works of H. G. Wells. For it was H. G. Wells who 
embodied and expressed, better than any man the 
resentment of those who to-day rule England against 
those who ruled it the day before yesterday. And this 
process, I fancy, does not cease after even the most 
splendid revolution. For time never stands still. 


Princess 
ince Michael was one of the two pages, the other 
(Camera study by Baron.) 


footer, realising what was 
expected of him, stood up on 
his back legs like a_ well- 
behaved little Grade _ II. 
clerk, held out his front paws to those about him and, 
trembling with ecstasy—for to him all human beings 
are dear—endeavoured to lick their grim, hairless, 
official faces. This had the usual effect : one could 
almost hear the creaking as these men of State un- 
bent. One of them even condescended to give him 
a slight and, of course, statutory, pat. I trust it was 
within the four walls of the regulations, but he looked 
a little shamefaced about it, and one of the others, 
possibly a superior, scowled at him. For neither 
humanity nor caninity can be encouraged with propriety 
in Government offices: these attributes, it is felt, are 
better kept for the home and the park. An impersonal, 
dehumanised kind of Government is the ‘modern official 
ticket, which accounts for the fact that, even in kindly 
England, the results are sometimes inhuman. Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. And dehumanised 
regulations, I'm afraid, may corrupt good natures. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S POPULARITY ENDORSED BY NORTH CROYDON ELECTORS. 


MR. CHURCHILL AT NORTH CROYDON, SURROUNDED BY CHEERING ADMIRERS IN A CIGAR IN MOUTH AND HAT IN AIR: MR. CHURCHILL IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 
PRE-POLL TOUR WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO THE I1,000 MAJORITY FOK THE CONSERVATIVE. AT NORTH CROYDON. MR. FRED HARRIS, THE TORY CANDIDATE, STANDING, RIGHT. 


GIVING THE VICTORY-SIGN OF THE TRUE PROPHET: MR. CHURCHILL, SITTING ON THE BACK OF THE CAR, WITH (ON HIS RIGHT) MR. FRED HARRIS, THE CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE, 
TO WHOM THE VOTING TWO DAYS LATER GAVE A RESOUNDING MAJORITY OF 11,664, AN ADVANCE OF 11,057 ON NORTH CROYDON’S PREVIOUS CONSERVATIVE MAJORITY. 


The North Croydon by-election, occasioned by the sitting Conservative Member, intensive canvassing and mounting excitement. On March 9, two days before the 
Mr..H. U. Willink, applying for the Chiltern Hundreds, owing to his new duties as poll, Mr. Winston Churchill did a 12-mile tour of the constituency during the 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, was regarded as of exceptional importance afternoon, and had a most enthusiastic reception throughout the ride and at all of 
by all the chief parties. The Conservative candidate, Mr. Fred Harris, was a local the seven speeches which he made. He strongly advised voters to avoid “ stunt 
man of great popularity; the Labour candidate, Mr. Harold Nicolson, the eminent candidates and star turns.” ‘1 recommend you,” he said, “to stick to the people 
writer; and the Liberal, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, the former Pathfinder and you know best." The electorate followed his advice, and Mr. Fred Harris was 
British European Airways chief. The election was conducted at high pressure, with elected with a majority of 11,664 over Labour, the Liberal forfeiting his deposit 
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LIFE OF AN ENGLISH MUSLIM. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY; By H. ST. JO. 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


. HAT time of year thou mayst in me behold...” not expect wars or atomic bombs to make nations, or can achieve a domi- 


is a line that tends to recur in my mind now that individuals, more virtuous. The rdle cast for Great Britain nion of the spirit to 
my contemporaries are beginning to write their reminiscences. tiie., of holding the fort alone against Russia] is more which no other 





Mr. Philby, whose mother is still hale and hearty, 
and who himself is still actively at work in Arabia, 


is no Methuselah. But he has reached the age can hope to 
of sixty-three, which finds most eminent generals, aspire. The 
admirals and overseas administrators (though not Englishman 
politicians) in retirement, and he has a long and is not dis- 


varied panorama of scenes and people to view in 
retrospect. With the scenes I am, having been 
meted a sedentary doom, mostly not familiar, 
except for the conversations and books of himself 
and others. But in almost every chapter (he 
went up to Cambridge but one year after me) I 
come across memories of men and women, now 
mostly dead, who were friends or acquaintances 
of mine, and realise, with a slight shock, that my 
own generation is now being part of the raw 
material of history. ‘‘ Et ego in Arcadia”’ hardly 
seems the phrase for most of the period: the 
world in which we have been living most of our 
time has been anything but Arcadian. But in 
some degree, though the German shadow was 
already looming for those who had eyes to see, 
it does apply to the years before 1914. Talleyrand, 
that Vicar of Bray, said late in life that nobody 
who hadn’t known France before the Revolution 
could know how pleasant life could be. Those 
of Mr. Philby’s generation and mine who have 
survived two wars and a succession of strange 
British Governments, with the latest one bred 
by Micawber out of Gadarene Swine, might (had 
we the mind to) make 
similar remarks. It 
is well enougn to 
regret sunnier days, 
but not at the cost 
of discouraging the 
young. It may be 
true that we are 
living in the corrupt 
decay of a civilisation, 
and that the dreamers 
have assisted’ the 
decay. But the 
preaching of despair 
is both irreligious and 
useless; and Mr. 
Philby, for one, having 
seen much of calamity 
and change, ends on 
a note of courage and 
hope. 

He even ends on 
a note of patriotism. 
From the time when 
he first went to India 
as a member of the 
I.C.S., to the time 
when he worked in 
Iraq under Sir Percy 
Sykes, the time when 
he vainly tried to 
force the _ British 
Government to 
realise that Ibn 
Sa'ud was bound to 
obtain the hegemony 
of Arabia, the time 
when that Govern- 
ment forbade him to 
land in Arabia, -and 
the time when he 


finally retired from ‘THE AUTHOR AT JIDDA, BEFORE STARTING ON 
the British Service, HIS FIRST JOURNEY TO MECCA IN 1930.” 


and went over, 
declining payment, to the service of Ibn Sa’ud, 
he was rather a lone wolf, 

From the start he thought for himself, 
held himself free to differ from his superiors, 
spoke his mind freely, and strongly disapproved 
of the British Asiatic empire which he so 
sturdily served. The thing which appears to have 
shocked him more than anything else in his career 
seems to have been a project of the late Sir 
Arnold Wilson’s for annexing Mesopotamia. In 
his office at Jiddah he must be greatly cheered 
up now that we have cleared out of Burma and 
India, are clearing out of Palestine, and will 
presumably, and consequently, lose that pre- 
dominance in Transjordania which he deplores. 
Yet, for all his disapproval of the past conse- 
quences of the adventures of Britons who shared 
his passion for exploration, no man could call 
him “ the friend of every country but his own.” 
For all his anti-Imperialism and his Arab head- 
gear, he remains as incurably English as that 
other, and fiercer, critic, Wilfrid Blunt. If he 
brings a breath of the desert into Pall Mall, 
he must surely bring a breath of Lord’s into 
the desert. His peroration states his position 








‘* TOM AND TIM WITH BERNARD MONTGOMERY AT KARACHI BY THE GANGWAY OF 





’ 





R.I.M.S. NORTHBROOK, 1910.” 
“Tom and Tim” are brothers of 
Mr. Philby, Tim being killed in 
action at Ypres in 1916, while 
commanding a battalion of the 
York and Lancaster Regiment. 
“Bernard Montgomery” (left) 
is the present Field Marshal and 
C.1.G.S., who is Mr. Philby’s 
cousin and was his best man at his 
marriage in 1910 at Murree. 


flattering than attractive, 
but it is also a challenge. 
And Britain must set her- 
self, to prove that Ibn Sa’ud 
this time is mistaken. She 
must take the lead in 
removing the causes of 
war, chief among them the 
struggle for empire, from 
the path of human society. 
And, if she fails, she will be 
among the first to go down 
in the ensuing disaster. To 
succeed, she must set an 
example, practising rather 
than preaching the 
principles of virtue. For, 
in a changing world, where 
Britain is slowly but surely 
losing every asset but her 
pride and her fair name, 
there is only one hope of 
her regaining the political 
hegemony to which her 
history entitles her. That 
hope lies in the relinquish- 
ment of empire over others, 
in the restoration to her sub- 
ject races of that freedom for 
which she has so often fought 
or professed to be fighting. 
In a free world Britain 
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MR. H. ST. JOHN B. PHILBY, WHOSE AUTO- 
detest or BIOGRAPHY IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
condemn Author, classical scholar, linguist, diplomat, 
or rebel Mr. Philby is one of the greatest English 


explorers of Arabia. He was the first Euro- 


against the n to visit the southern provinces of the 


imperialist lajd ; he has crossed the Arabian Peninsula ~ 


policy of from ‘Uquair to Jidda; and in 1932 he 
the British crossed the Rub al Khali desert. He was 
awarded the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Govern-  Ge5eographical Society and was the first to 
ment. But receive the Sir Richard Burton Memorial 
there must Medal from the Royal Asiatic Society. He 
is known to our readers as a contributor to 
beanendto The Illustrated London News, and his 
hypocrisy.” book, ‘‘ A Pilgrim in Arabia,” was reviewed 
Well, there in our issue of March 16, 1946. 
may be : 
two views about all that. Kipling’s Anglo- 
Indian heroes were not hypocrites, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether our abandonment of 
an empire will cure other people of the desire 
to obtain one. 

But I should not like to give the impres- 
sion that this book 
mainly, or, indeed, 
largely, consists of 
political discussion. 
There is a good deal 
of straight political 
history which will 
be absorbing to 
those who are inter- 
ested in recent hap- 
penings in the Near 
and Middle East, but 
in the main the book 
is strictly what it pro- 
fesses to be ; namely, 
an autobiography. It 
is graphic, humorous, 
diverse and crowded 
with portraits. Here 
is an example: 
“. . . Abdul Qadir 
Pasha al Khudhairi, 
the grand old man of 
Baghdad, who had no 
political ambitions 
himself but knew the 
country’s pulse like 
an expert doctor. He 
became my greatest 
personal friend in the 
city, and an extra- 
ordinary man he was. 
He alone of the citi- 
zens of Baghdad had 
dared the wrath of 
the Turks by going 
down to the quay to 
bid farewell to the 
British male internees 
on their departure for 
Afior Karahissar at 


‘“THE AUTHOR'S WIFE IN FULL-DRESS ARAB ROBES _ the beginning of the 
IN 1935, AT RIYADH.” war. 


‘“* He had continued 
to look after and comfort the women left 
behind, and on one occasion, having received 
a signal of distress, he had sent his myrmidons 
to rescue an Englishwoman from the importu- 
nities of a German officer. He led a strange 
life, living in a palatial mansion on the 
banks of the Tigris. Every morning, winter 
and summer, he walked down the steps to 
bathe in the river, before going off to his 
Office in the Sug, where he worked all day, 
with no more refreshment than a sandwich 
and a couple of cups of Turkish coffee, till 
sunset, when he returned home to nibble 
nuts over his cups of Arak on his riverside 
balcony, alone or with friends. He seldom 
worried about the excellent dinner that always 
awaited him except when visitors were with 
him. And, visitors or no visitors, every night 
his servants carried him to bed, dead-drunk. 
His was the noblest, cleanest soul in Baghdad. 
Requiescat in pace.” 

Those great trans-Arabian journeys, which 
earned Mr. Philby Gold Medals from Royal 
Societies, are vividly described, though fuller, 
drier and more scientific accounts ‘of them 


clearly: “Ibn Sa’ud is a réalist, and does have been given in his other books. I think the 
———— “AN ARAB OF PALESTINE WHO IN 1924 CLAIMED TO BE 140 YEARS OLD AND Marylebone Cricket Club might award him 
*” Arabian Days": An Autobiography; by H. St. TO HAVE MET NAPOLEON AT THE SIEGE OF ACRE IN 1799.” another Gold Medal for stumping four batsmen 


John B, Philby, Illustrated, (Robert Hale ; 218.) 


Jllustrations reproduced from the book “‘ Arabian Days"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid. 
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(ABOVE.) AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEG 
ON THE RIGHT IS THE MASTER, MR. F. M. HEYWOOD. 
THE KING AND QUEEN ON THE BALCONY OF THE TOWN HALL. 


BOYS DURING THEIR VISIT. 


ANCIENT TOWN OF MARLBOROUGH : 


HOUSANDS of people 
lined the decorated 
streets of Marlborough on 
March 12, when the King 
and Queen visited the 
borough on their way to 
Marlborough College. In 
our issue of March 13 we 
published five pages of our 
special artist’s (Captain 
Bryan de Grineau) im- 
pressions of the College 
and gave an account of 
its history. Their Majesties 
had luncheon in Hall and 
afterwards took coffee with 
members of the College 
Council and their wives. 
In the afternoon they 
made a two-hour tour of 
the School buildings and 
grounds.! Before they left, 
the King and Queen took 
tea with sixteen boys, 
representing the various 
houses, and six assistant 
masters chosen for their 
connections with the 
Dominions and Colonies. 


ON THEIR WAY TO “Cc 
HOUSE : THE KING AND QUEEN 
WALKING BETWEEN THE BOYS 
WHO LINED UP IN SCHOOL 
COURT. BEHIND THE QUEEN 
IS LORD JOWITT, THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR, WHO IS AN OLD 
BOY OF THE COLLEGE. 
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WATCHING SCOUTS OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE COOKING SAUSAGES 


OVER A CAMP-FIRE: AN 


INCIDENT DURING THEIR MAJESTIES’ 


TOUR OF THE COLLEGE. 


: THEIR MAJESTIES WALKING BETWEEN RANKS OF CHEERING 


(RIGHT.) IN THE 


THE MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, MR. F. M. HEYWOOD, 
G. W. B. MEXT, B.N. (RETD.), TO THEIR MAJESTIES. 


PRESENTING THE BURSAR, 


AS CAPTAIN HEXT WAS A MIDSHIPMAN WITH THE KING IN H.M.S. COLLIN@WOOD. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO MARLBOROUGH : THEIR MAJESTIES WELCOMED BY THE TOWN AND COLLEGE. 


CAPTAIN 


NO DOUBT NAVAL MEMORIES WERE EXCHANGED 
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THE DODECANESE BECOME PART OF GREECE. 


The Dodecanese Islands, including Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Lipsos, Calymnos, Leros, Nisyros, Tilos, 
Chalki, Symi, Astypalza, Carpathos, Cassos and Castelorizon, are inhabited by men and women of 
Greek blood, with the exception of the Muslims and Jews of Rhodes. Originally part of the Byzantine 
Empire, they were long under Turkish rule, and after the 1914-18 War were finally ceded to Italy 
in full sovereignty by the Treaty of Lausanne, August 1924. After the Second World War Italy 
agreed to cede the Dodecanese to Greece and a-formal decision in this sense was taken by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris in 1946. The British Military Administration which governed the islands 
from May 8, 1945, led them over to Greece on March 31, 1947. King Paul of the Hellenes, 
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accompanied by Queen Frederika, the Crown Prince and Princess Sophia, went to Rhodes on March 7, 
1948, in a Greek destroyer escorted by destroyers of the United States and Royal Navy for the formal 


ceremonies to mark the official incorporation of the Dodecanese into the realm of Greece. His 
parade, and received the keys of the fortress of Rhodes, amid 


the greatest enthusiasm. 


Majesty took the salute at a military 


ee 





THE ARGENTINE ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE: SAILORS AND MARINES CROWDING THE DECKS 
OF AN ARGENTINE WARSHIP UNDER THE TOWERING CLIFFS OF DECEPTION ISLAND. 


ig 





TAKING THE SALUTE AT A MILITARY PARADE IN RHODES: H.M. KING PAUL OF THE 
HELLENES, WITH QUEEN FREDERIKA, THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS SOPHIA. 





& 


be 





AN ARGENTINE BASE ON BRITISH TERRITORY: THE BLEAK DECEPTION ISLAND BASE, 
SEEN IN A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN FEBRUARY, DURING THE ANTARCTIC SUMMER, 





DANCING WITH INHABITANTS OF RHODES TO CELEBRATE THE DODECANESE INCOR- 
PORATION WITH GREECE: H.M. QUEEN FREDERIKA AND PRINCESS SOPHIA (RIGHT). 








OFFICIALS AND OFFICERS OF THE ARGENTINE NAVY DURING A RECENT VISIT TO DECEP- 
IN THE ANTARCTIC, WHEN A PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT PERON WAS 
UNVEILED AT THE ILLEGALLY ESTABLISHED BASE. 


TION ISLAND, 


The Argentine naval manauvres in the Antarctic (referred to in our issue of February 28) began on 
February 18 and concluded eleven days later on February 29. This fleet, which included the two 
cruisers Veinticinco de Mayo and Almirante Brown, six destroyers and various auxiliary vessels, was 
accompanied, as the A tine Minister of Marine announced, by no fewer than five Admirals. Among 
the places visited was the British Deception Island, in the South Shetlands, where Argentina has set 
up a base. During the visit the occasion was marked by the presentation to the base of portraits of 
President Peron and also of the warships ebing part in the manceuvres. After the mancouvres the 
fleet returned to Puerto Belgrano, near Bahia Blanca, in the Buenos Aires province. The operation 
is said to have caught the Argentine lar imagination, and is believed by them to be “a well- 





planned, well-timed, technical, oy one hw oe | gan a ot we the oo 

c which the British cru igeria and t ate Sni ve carrying t ; 

} ag Aig BER wr és" + 4-4 -y 2 RECEIVING THE KEYS OF THE FORTRESS OF 2HODES: H.M. KING PAUL OF THE HELLENES 
Argentines in the Falkland Island Dependencies. FORMALLY ACCEPTING THE DODECANESE AS PART OF THE REALM OF GREECE. 
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AS THE PALESTINE MANDATE RUNS OUT: AN ILL 


WITH SMOKE AND DUST STILL RISING FROM AN EXPLOSION WHICH KILLED TWELVE AND INJURED EIGHTY-NINE: THE JEWISH AGENCY HEADQUARTERS IN JERUSALEM 
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PHOTOGRAPHED JUST AFTER AN ARAB COUP HAD SUCCEEDED, RIPPING OUT TWO STOREYS OF THE BUILDING. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION AND WHILE RESCUE WORKERS WERE STILL CLEARING THE DEBRIS: THE JEWISH AGENCY BUILDING, 


On March 11, early in the day, a violent explosion gutted two floors in the 
rear of the Jewish Agency Headquarters in Jerusalem. Twelve persons were 
killed and some eighty-nine injured. According to Jewish Agency reports the 
explosion occurred when a United States Consular car, which had been stolen 
earlier in the day, blew up in the courtyard. It has also*been stated that the 
two occupants of the car left two boxes in the entrance of the building, which 


| 
| 


SHOWING THE CHIEF EXTERIOR DAMAGE. 


exploded later. An Arab driver of the American Consular Corps was also 
reported to have disappeared. Rumours that the British were responsible spread 
and British troops and police were not allowed to enter the courtyard to give 
assistance and maintain order. British and U.S. correspondents were also rounded 
up on entering the courtyard and detained, one American being man-handled 
by the guards and one British correspondent being detained for several hours. 
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OMEN FOR PARTITION. 
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HOSE who read my reference to Finland 
in my last article may have thought 
either that it was inspired or that news of the 
Russian Note to Finland had been published 
before I wrote the words. My statement that, 
if I were a Finn, events in Czechoslovakia 
would cause me anxiety, was, in fact, specu- 
lation, and the article had been completed 
when the Finnish news arrived. But it was ~ - 
an obvious speculation. Hitler’s famous 
technique was “‘ one by one’’ ; but the majority of Hitler’s 
moves involved some risk of immediate war, whereas 
Stalin must have realised that no action which he might 
take in Czechoslovakia would do so. The attitude of. the 
Scandinavian countries to the Marshall Plan may shave 
been another reason for haste in dealing with Finland. 
Czechoslovakia’s complete incorporation in the Russian 
system concerned only the Russian froht 
in Central Europe. The Baltic defences 
also needed attention. And, where there 
is no risk of immediate war, it is better 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RUSSIAN SUZEBRAINTY IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Russian hesitancy in Germany hitherto has been due to 
the fact that the strengthening of the curtain in that country 
acts both ways: if it covers Russia from the west, it also 
cuts her off from any prospect of sharing in the industrial 
production of Western Germany. Now, however, there is 
no need for the Russians to hesitate any longer on that 
score, because they are obviously going to get nothing 


THE STEADY PROGRESS OF EUROPE’S CREEPING PARALYSIS. 





policy to strike a second blow quickly 
and while the adversary is somewhat 
shaken by the first than to allow a 
pause for recovery. Perhaps the language 
of the prize-ring does not apply here, 
since the original approach to, Finland 
by Russia was on the surface mild and 
even polite. It none the less repre- 
sented a continuation of the forward 
policy displayed just previously in 
Czechoslovakia. 

There is no evidence so far that 
Russia intends to proceed in Finland to 
the extremes witnessed in Czechoslovakia. 
In Finland the Communist Party, to 
judge by its Parliamentary representation 
and other signs, is very much weaker than 
it was in Czechoslovakia before the coup 
d'état. The attitude of the two countries 
seems to have been, broadly speaking, 
the same: they were both resigned to 
moving in the Russian orbit, but hoped 
to retain free institutions, and this Finland 
has succeeded in doing to a greater 
extent than Czechoslovakia. Whether 
this will continue remains to be seen. 
It will be a curious but not an astonishing 
situation if Finland, as an independent 
State, is -deprived by Soviet Russia of 
the measure of freedom which was never 
lost under imperial Russia, even though 
the Finns were then not independent, 
From the point of view of sentiment, we 
are concerned with the fate of Finland. 
From that of strategy, it is not her fate 
but its effect upon Western Europe which 
counts. Russia already touches Norway 
in the far north, but this fact is not of 
primary importance, because of the in- 
accessibility of the Finmark. With a 
* full military alliance with Finland and 
control of her Army, Russia will possess 
virtually a common frontier with Sweden 
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for over 200 miles northward from 
Tornio, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. This prospect has already 
exercised a chilling effect upon Sweden, 








as is proved by official Swedish 





utterances. 








Assuming this alliance to be con- 
cluded in accordance with Russian desires, 
the Soviet will have within the period of 
a few weeks greatly strengthened its posi- 
tion. In the north it will, so to speak, have 
advanced its outposts about 150 miles, 
and the most effective sort of defence in 
depth is that made possible by a prelimin- 
ary advance. In Central Europe it will 
have continued the process begun in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Poland, 
and brought Czechoslovakia close to the 
stage which these countries have already 
reached, This is not quite so far as 
Yugoslavia, which is now a Communist 
State in the fullest Russian sense and in 
which no discussion whatever is per- 
mitted ; but it would not now be difficult 
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coupled with illegal pressure, but not, I am 
inclined to predict, extending to revolution 
pure and simple. If the Italian Communist 
Party should emerge in Italy with a majority 
gained without recourse to revolution, much 
of Russia’s work would already be done. If 
not, there would always be time to pursue 
different methods. But a Communist victory 
without excessive violence would be well 
worth trying for, because its effects all over 
Europe would be most impressive. 

The area under Russian control possesses great strength, 
actual and potential. Included in it is a vast pool of fighting 
man-power, in the Slav states of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Poland, among the toughest and most courageous in the 
world. It is true that there are no highly organised armies, 
unless that of Yugoslavia be considered as such, and even 
it is mainly a peasant army, without much 
modern equipment. If that were con- 
sidered necessary for the satellites, it 
would have to be provided by Russia her- 
self. Yet Silesia is already a considerable 
industrial area and elsewhere there is 
mineral wealth as yet hardly tapped. No 
man can foretell how long this confeder- 
ation will hold together. It may last long 
enough to serve all Russia’s present 
purposes. Yet its weaknesses are obvious. 
Foremost among them is the fact that 
hardly any of these enslaved countries love 
any other. In certain instances, as Hungary 
and Rumania, they detest each other. 
The Germans managed to subdue these 
rivalries and hatreds until they themselves 
were defeated in the field, but their task 
covered a comparatively short period, 
and was undertaken at a time when 
their whole nation was mobilised. Obvi- 
ously no such combination can be eternal. 

This international rivalry in Eastern 
Europe is indisputable. It is difficult to 
judge the strength of the nobler type of 
opposition, the love of liberty. That it 
continues to exist we know, but how much 
can it achieve? It is notable that all 
the dictatorships established since Musso- 
lini set the modern fashion for them have 
survived except when they have been 
everthrown in war. Dictators and their 
political and military henchmen have 
evidently acquired methods which make 
it very difficult to unseat them, even 
when their genuine supporters number a 
minority of the pepulation. I am still 
inclined to take the relatively optimistic 
view that, hateful as all the business is, its 
object is mainly defensive, and that Russia 
regards the States which she controls as 
shpck-absorbers and as advanced bases, 
rather than as fighters in the Communist 
cause. Their troops may be used as 
cannon-fodder, but they will not be 
expected to decide the battle. Numbers 
do not go far in modern war without 
adequate equipment, and not even Russian 
resources are likely to prove adequate to 
the task of equipping the armies of 
Poland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland—presuming Czecho- 
slovakia to be capable of equipping her 
own, It might even be risky to equip 
them too well. A kinsman of my own 
who had to deliver some artillery to the 
Government of a small country, told its 
president that the firm made some excel- 
lent armoured cars. The President looked 
longing, but after a little shook his head. 
“Armoured cars make revolution too 
easy,” he satd. “ It’s safer not to have 
any in the country.” 

The other two great questions to be 
considered are whether the Marshall Plan 
will be in time and effective, and whether 
Russia will be able to provide any counter- 
balancing advantage for those nations 
not allowed to participate in it. Pros- 
perity, or at least absence of misery, is 
more important to the anti-Communists 
than to the Communists, because their 
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for the Russians to establish complete 
uniformity on Tito’s pattern, In terms 
of the map it will have made a less 
sensational advance than that in Finland, 
but it will nevertheless have provided 
itself with a better position if its armed 
forces are ever called upon to take part 
in a drive towards the Rhine. And, as 
I said last week, the gap existing in the 
“ Iron Curtain " is closed. Correspondents 
of foreign newspapers may in some cases 
be allowed to remain, but if they do they 
will not be allowed to move without supervision. Czecho- 
slovakia and what goes on in it will become almost as much 
a secret to Western Europe as are Russia and Russian affairs. 

On the military side the next moves may be the setting- 
up of States under complete and sole Russian control in the 
Russian Zones of Germany and Austria. That also would 
be of the highest importance, because Germany, with her 
genius for war and the scientific side of war, might again 
become a dominating influence in Europe. The Russians 
have made much use of German chemists, inventors, and 
technicians, as indeed have the Americans and British to 
some extent; but the Russians have gone much farther, 
in that they have organised and equipped a German army 
from their prisoners of war. At the same time, they have 
schooletl, professionally as well as ideologically, some 
thousands of Germans destined to serve as the future 
administrators of heir country and ready to take over posts 
in the central and provincial administration at short notice. 
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“THE KEYS TO THE WORLD'S FUTURE MAY WELL LIE IN ITALY AND IN FRANCE 

TRATING THE PROGRESS OF SOVIET DOMINATION ; 

SHOW THE SPHERES OF RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN EUROPE IN 1939 (LEFT) AND TO-DAY (RIGHT) ; 
THE MAP ABOVE SHOWS THE SEQUENCE OF THE CAMPAIGN SINCE THE END OF THE WAR. 

In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the advance of Russian 

and states that “the keys to the world’s future may well lie in Italy and in 

ivi the Presid t of Finland in which he. proposed roa tnt 
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and Russia. On the 


the delegation for the discussions in Moscow. 


in future. So, presumably, the curtain will be thickened. 
I spoke of military moves—that is, of action based upon 
the threat of force, as was that in Czechoslovakia and 
Finland. There exists, however, a field in which Russia may 
find it difficult to make such a military move but in which 
she will assuredly take political action. I mean Italy. The 
keys to the world’s future may well lie in Italy and in 
France. Both have very strong Communist Parties, and 
in both cases these parties have shown themselves capable 
of making an attempt to seize control by a coup d’dat. It 
is most unlikely that any such attempt will be made in 
France for some time to come, but it is more likely in Italy. 
My view is, however, that it will not be made just now, 
because it would almost certainly involve direct intervention 
by the United States and Britain, who cannot afford to see 
such democracy as exists in Italy overthrown as it has been 
in Czechoslovakia. The alternative will be a thorough 
campaign of propaganda before the next elections, perhaps 
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seed has always flourished in the soil of 
discontent ; but where Communism rules 
it will be expected to produce some 
benefits. For the United States, in her 
effort to check the spread of Communism 
in Europe, the restoration of prosperity 
is a sine gud non. It is, in fact, highly 
probable that if the Marshall Plan 
should fall short of success Com- 
munism will make rapid advances in 
the West, even in this country, which is 
less immune from its influence than the results of 
parliamentary elections would suggest. At the same 
time, I do not agree with those who think in terms 
of economic restoration alone and neglect the factor of 
military confederation in the cause of peace and freedom. 
Indeed, the fact that this factor has so far been kept 
in the background gives cause for some anxiety. Inter- 
locking pacts of friendship and mutual support against 
aggression are of primary importance now. They would 
form the best defensive buckler, and the longer they 
are delayed by traditional aversion to them, by 
political hesitations, or by downright timidity, the 
greater will be the danger to Western Europe. While 
there is no reason to fear imminent war ,and no 
sign of this at present, there is equally no doubt 
that time presses. The sooner the nations of Western 
Europe combine to preserve peace, the further off will be 
pushed the peril of war. 
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PRAGUE’S FAREWELL TO MASARYK: AT THE LYING-IN-STATE AND FUNERAL. 


] 


THE SERVICE IN THE PANTHEON AT PRAGUE ON MARCH 13: THE COMMUNIST PRIME 
MINISTER, MR. GOTTWALD (LEFT), DELIVERING HIS FUNERAL ORATION. 


WHICH STRETCHED FOR NEARLY TWO MILES: 


SHOWING THE LENGTH OF THE QUEUE, 
LYING IN STATE IN THE CZERNIN PALACE. 


MOURNERS WAITING TO FILE PAST THE BODY 


LEAVING PRAGUE £8 ROUTE FOR LANY: THE FLAG-DRAPED COFFIN DRAWN 
BY A MILITARY VEHICLE, WITH AN ESCORT AND A LONG PROCESSION OF MOURNERS. 


The citizens of Prague rendered homage to Jan Masaryk on March 12, when his 
body lay in state in the Czernin Palace, which was to have been closed at five, but 
remained open till late in the night owing to the size of the waiting crowds. The 
funeral on March 13 began with a service at the Pantheon, which was attended by 
President Bene’. Mr. Gottwald said in his oration that Masaryk had been a victim 
of “an organised campaign against him from the West.” The coffin, draped with 
the national flag, was placed on a gun-carriage and drawn by a military vehicle 
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GRIEF-STRICKEN AND OBVIOUSLY TIRED AND WEARY: PRESIDENT BENES (LEFT) 
LEAVING THE PANTHEON AFTER ATTENDING THE FIRST PART OF THE FUNERAL. 
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AS THE FUNERAL CORTEGE PASSED THROUGH 


MOURNERS OF EVERY AGE, WEEPING 
THE CROWDS LINING THE STREETS. 


PRAGUE: A TYPICAL GROUP FROM 


through the streets. In addition to the escort, the procession included members of 
the Masaryk family, Government and Diplomatic representatives, and detachments 
of Sokols, Union Defence, Legionaries of both wars, Moravians and West Bohemian 
border watchers in national dress, women and children from Lidice and others. 
Mr. Clementis, speaking at Lany before the burial, said: “ As a fighter for a better 
understanding between nations, Masaryk was not happy about what was going on." 
He added that the people would hold firmly to Jan Masaryk’'s beliefs. 
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Continued.) 

Academy Museum is a colonnaded 
Grecian-style building and used 
to contain a shrine to Admiral 
Tojo—the Nelson of Japan. Now 
the camouflage paint has been 
scraped off the pillars and the 
building houses a Y.W.C.A. 
cafeteria—the ‘‘ Dew Drop Inn” 
—officers’ shop, gift shop and 
Education centre and library. 
A hall in which Japanese royalties 
attended passing-out parades is 
now the Garrison Church of 
St. George; and the cadets’ 
parade ground provides pitches 
for football and cricket. What 
was once an airstrip now holds a 
model village of quarters—rows 
of separate houses, each with its 
own trim garden. The Officers’ 
Club is in a former Japanese 
officers’ mess and is surrounded 
with gardens, laid out in the 
characteristic Japanese style with 
selected picturesque rocks, gnarled 
conifers and dwarf maples. And 
the gardens round the “ married 
patch ""—the Married Quarters 
typical of every military depét— 
are studded with Japanese stone 
lanterns and fine trees and shrubs 
transplanted with great skill by 
Japanese gardeners from the 
ruins of Hiroshima. The houses 
face on to a sheltered arm of the 
blue Inland Sea, which looks like 

one of the Italian lakes. 


FORMERLY THE AIRSTRIP OF THE JAPANESE NAVAL ACADEMY: NOW A TRIM MODEL VILLAGE OF QUARTERS 
FOR THE H.Q. STAFF OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OCCUPATION FORCE ON THE ISLAND OF ETA JIMA, JAPAN. 








JAPANESE MAPLES, FIRS AND includes the WITH BRICKS IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND: NOW THE 
; ADMINISTRATIVE H.Q. OF 8B,.C.O.F. 

















| aie IN A CHARMING SETTING OF N the bay which MODELLED ON DARTMOUTH AND BUILT BY THE JAPANESE 


CHERRIES: THE COMMONWEALTH former anchorage of 
OFFICERS’ CLUB, FORMERLY AN the Japanese Grand 
OFFICERS’ MESS IN THE Fleet at Kure and 
JAPANESE NAVAL ACADEMY. the atom-bomb ruins 
of Hiroshima, and 
lying some fifteen 
to twenty miles from 
the latter place, is 
the island of Eta 
Jima. Here once 
was the Japanese 
Naval Academy; 
here now is the 
home of those who 
live and work at the 
Headquarters of 
B.C.O.F, (the British 
Commonwealth Oc- 
cupation Force) in 
Japan, and our pic- 
tures give some idea 
of the piquancy of 
contrast between the 
old and the new 
orders. The chief 
administration build- 
ing is, oddly enough, 
in a very English 
style, being built of 
red bricks specially 
imported from Eng- 
land by the Japanese 
and modelled for 
academié premises 
very much in the 


. style of Dartmouth 
ADORNED WITH NEWLY PLANTED TREES AND A STONE LANTERN FRO : “ . 
ROM NEARBY HIROSHIMA: 7), former Naval “4 FAMILY SIDELIGHT ON THE LIFE OF OCCUPYING TROOPS IN 


ad ” 
THE “MARRIED PATCH,” AT ETA JIMA, WHERE THE FAMILIES OF COMMONWEALTH TROOPS [Continued above, right, JAPAN: TWO LITTLE AUSTRALIAN GIRLS PLAYING IN THE SUN 
IN JAPAN ARE BILLETED. IN THE ETA JIMA “MARRIED PATCH.” 


A COMMONWEALTH HOME FROM HOME IN JAPAN: H.Q. AND “MARRIED PATCH’ ON ETA JIMA. 


‘‘GREECE IN JAPAN"’: THE COLONNADED PORTICO OF 
THE FORMER JAPANESE NAVAL MUSEUM, NOW HOUSING 
CAFETERIA AND LIBRARY FOR COMMONWEALTH TROOPS. 
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BRITAIN’S NEW DESTROYERS AT SEA: AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF ONE OF THE “BATTLE ’’-CLASS UNITS OF 
OFF USHANT ON MARCH 


WHICH IT WAS ARRANGED SHOULD BE “ATTACKED” 


The operational striking force of the Home Fleet, comprising the cruiser Superb and 
the destroyers Agincourt, Aisne, Dunkirk and /utland, of the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla, 
has recently completed its spring cruise. It was arranged that, on March 16, a 
mock air attack should be made on the force when it was off Ushant on the return 
voyage from Gibraltar to Portland. It was stated that over eighty naval aircraft, 
operating from the naval air stations at Culrose, Cornwall, would take part in the 
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— ae * 
THE HOME FLEET 
AIRCRAFT. 


16 BY OVER EIGHTY NAVAL 


attack. In the past twelve months, four “ Battle "’-class destroyers have been accepted 
into H.M. service, namely, /utland, Corunna, Agincourt and Matapan, and two of 
these are now operating with the striking force. These ships were designed with a 
view to operations in the Pacific and have a displacement of 2315 tons. The later 
units are armed with five 45-in. guns and eight 40-mm. anti-aircraft guns and are 
fitted with ten 21-in. torpedo-tubes in groups of five. 
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TO-MORROW’S MEANS OF ATOMIC WARFARE? A SUBMARINE OF TH 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArtTisT, G. H. Davis, 
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HOW A SUBMARINE COULD DESTROY A CAPITAL 


From the days when the caveman first thought of stalking his prey or his enemy and 
then attacking him by surprise with a missile delivered from cover, the history of the 
evolution of offensive weapons has developed along the same lines of increase of fire- 


power, increase of range and increase of surprise. With the arrival of the atomic 
explosive with its devastating effectiveness, it would seem that the future of war will 
largely depend on who can strike the first and only necessary blow. The simplest 
means of delivering the atomic missile over very long ranges would appear to be the 


pilotless rocket. In this case man's most uncontrollable adversary—-the weather— 
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CITY: A DEEP-WATER MENACE OF THE FUTURE, CAPAI 


would have to be reckoned with and the farther the target from the firing-point the 
greater would be the possibility of atmospheric interference. Delivery of the explosive 
by escorted aircraft would be open to attack throughout, and with. modern air-warning 
methods, such as radar, surprise would be largely cut out. A sea-borne approach 
would be even more vulnerable and obvious—except by deep-water submarine. 
Although much research has been devoted to underwater detection, Asdic is not 
nearly so effective as Radar; and, granted that two opponents have equal atomic 
fire-power, the advantage would seem to lie in superiority in surprise. Our Artist 
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F THE FUTURE, ARMED AT ALL POINTS WITH ATOMIC WEAPONS. 


[TH THE CO-OPERATION OF A FORMER SUBMARINE COMMANDER. 
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ATA DEPTH WHERE \ 
VNDER-WATER 
OISTVURBANCE AND 
GRANITATIONAL CHANGE 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS 
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SUBMARINE CRNISING | | 
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RE, CAPABLE OF LAUNCHING A PILOTLESS ATOMIC MISSILE WITH COMPLETE SURPRISE AND SECURITY. 
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has here illustrated a suggested method, a logical development of the caveman’'s 
stalk-and-missile tactic—a deep-water submarine, carrying atomic rockets, which 
at the threat of war could take up a strategic position. off the enemy's coast and, 
when the declaration of war came, could deliver the atomic blow instantly, at short 
range, with accuracy, securely and with overwhelming surprise. The submarine 
envisaged is a type capable of operating at great depths for very long periods. On 
these factors and on its speed the vessel would rely for protection, as the great depth 
would not only make it extremely difficult to detect, but would also make it extremely 


difficult to attack even if detected. It is shown armed with torpedoes, which the use 
of atomic explosive would considerably reduce in size; also with rocket missiles, which 
would be launched vertically from a great depth. In the suggested type of missile, the 
artist has indicated a “ jettisonable launching platform,’ which presumably opens 
as the missile reaches the surface of the sea and takes the first blast of the rockets which 
launch the missile into the air. When this has reached sufficient speed, the athodyd 
(or ram-jet) takes over and the rockets are jettisoned. From this point the progress of 
the missile would be like that of the rocket bomb or V.2. 








Until recently he was chairman of the Hospitals 
and Medical Services Committee. 
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AN ALAMEIN MEMORIAL IN HAMPSHIRE: FIELD 
MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY AT ENHAM-ALAMEIN. 
On March 11 Field Marshal Lord Montgomery paid an informal 
visit to the disabled ex-Servicemen’s centre at Enham, near 
Andover, Hampshire, now renamed Enham-Alamein Village. 
Our photograph shows Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
looking at a stone presented to the village by Egypt to 
tommemorate their gratitude to the Empire Forces. 
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INSPECTING HER RAILWAY COACHES : H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AT WOLVERTON, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
On March 11 Princess Elizabeth visited the British Railways’ 
carriage and wagon works at Wolverton, Buckinghamshire, 
where she inspected two coaches which she will use on official 
journeys. Her pevsend coach is numbered M45005, and it was 
used by Mr. Churchill as his ag headquarters on his 
wartime journeys in Britain. 
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AND WEST. 


AGREEING ON A DRAFT TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION: THE FINAL 
MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE BENELUX COUNTRIES. 


On March 12 agreement on a draft treaty of mutual assistance and economic co-operation between Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, was reached at the final meeting of the representatives of the five 
countries. It was expected that the agreement would be endorsed by the 
five Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Paris at the opening of the sixteen-nation 
conference on the Marshall Plan on March 15 and that the signing would take 

place in Brussels on March 17. 





HONOURED BY DELHI 
BATTEN, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A PROPOSED RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITY : 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT DELHI UNIVERSITY ON MARCH 7: 
LADY MOUNTBATTEN SPREADING MORTAR WITH A _ SILVER 


TROWEL AT A CEREMONY ON THE SITE OF MIRANDA HOUSE, 


SIGNING THE AGREEMENT WHICH PERMITS THE EXPORT OF U.S. FILMS TO THIS COUNTRY : 
MR, WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, WITH MR. JOHNSTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE MOTION PICTURE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

On March 12, Mr. Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, signed an agreement permitting the export 

explai: in the year next 


med thet wates Soll dahon pie 


be used 


LORD MOUNT- 
INDIA, TAKING OFF 
HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR BEFORE RECEIVING 

HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


REAFFIRMING THE CLOSE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
MR. SADAK, THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER (x1GHT), WITH MR. CEVAT ACIKALIN, 
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EVENTS IN THE REALMS OF POLITICS AND 
LEARNING: NEWS FROM EAST 


APPOINTING A DELEGATION TO VISIT MOSCOW TO DISCUSS A PACT OF FRIEND- 
SHIP AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE: THE FINNISH CABINET IN SESSION. 


In February Mr. Stalin sent a personal letter to Mr. Paasikivi, President of Finland, in which 
he proposed a pact of friendship and mutual assistance. A Finnish delegation was appointed 
on March 8, and, on March 14, it was reported that the Soviet Government 
had suggested that the eo should open in Moscow on March 22. 
In a broadcast on March 13, Mr. Pekkala, the Prime Minister, said that no 
Finnish troops would be sent to fight abroad and made a plea for calmness. 





KNEELING TO ENSURE THAT THE JOB IS DONE PROPERLY : 

LORD MOUNTBATTEN, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA AND 

CHANCELLOR OF DELHI UNIVERSITY, LAYING A FOUNDATION- 
STONE AT THE UNIVERSITY ON MARCH 7. 


THE 


TURKEY : 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR, AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
London before attending 
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AND AN ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT. 
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MATTERS MARITIME; AN AIR EVENT; 


a . aU 
QUEZEN ELIZABETH BEING 
FOR SCRAPPING. 





AN AIR VIEW OF THE SAILING-SHIP 





A FAMOUS BATTLESHIP ON HER WAY TO THE BREAKERS’ YARD: 
TOWED INTO PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD TO BE PREPARED 


ABOUT TO SET SAIL FOR PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA: 
LAWAHILL, IN SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WATERS. 






ip. 2 So ee vies eee Tia: eur ee Ga tek of baie ie Co a sateen Mite Stites St Wiles bal 

in South Austraian waters. jourt t ‘amir, now in So pone ua was March 8 the battleship Ramillies was towed from Portsmouth H r into y before being 

first to depart in what now remains of the wheat race, but after going 10 miles she was becalmed. eR to a shipbreakers’ ey "Two days later the ne battleship Queen Elizabeth was towed into Portsmouth 
Motherbank to be p for scrapping. Queen Elizabeth, completed in ye at a 


near! £600,000. hed _displacemen o4-%: tons. She was 
en 
~_* . 1933, = _ by Italian limpet mine in 1941. 
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THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE LATEST, LARGEST AND FASTEST BRITISH MILITARY TRANSPORT 


AIRCRAFT: THE HANDLEY-PAGE HASTINGS, SHOWING THE SPLENDID SEATING. 
On Nerds 10 on of Ge latest Fy vo A panepert aircraft, the Mendis Angad eines, ook took off from Radlett AFTER TAKING OFF FROM RADLETT AIRFIELD FOR A 26,000-MILE FLIGHT: THE HANDLEY- 
airfield for a 000-mile tour o! ustralia a New Zealand t, whi ay A = 
wgis of the Ministry of Supply, is intended to try out the ,~ now the RA eee aa CREE PASTEL WUNEE BAS A. ESS OF WS LEE: 
IAF. 


port, under tropical and intensive flying conditions, and to demonstrate it to the R.A.A.F. 





IN DENSE FOG OFF THE AN 80-FT.-LONG BRIDGE, WEIGHING 400 TONS, ERECTED BY EIGHT MEN IN AN HOUR: 


SEVERELY DAMAGED AFTER COLLIDING WITH ANOTHER SHIP 
CORNISH COAST ON MARCH 8: THE BRITISH STEAMER CRAFTSMAN. 


ht of March 8 the bows of the British steamer Craftsman were heavily damaged in a collision 


THE MODERN STEEL RAILWAY BRIDGE AT SNARESBROOK, ESSEX. 
then 


A railwa bette at Snesetvest. ya yp - BE. ht on March 13, was 
yi Re A pe a Ee vk, es Nai into position 


On the ni 

with a. ship in dense off the Cornish coast. Two days later she put in at Falmouth. oer 

photograph shows the gaping in her bows, and some of the drums, bales and timber, part of the a Gees behead -%-- - --$- 1 hour 12 minutes. The first tral Line train ran over 
hold soon after 6 p.m. on March 14. 


ship's cargo, in her damaged . 
‘ 
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ACHIEVEMENT, DISTRACTION, AND STYLE 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF ART AND ACTIVITY. 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: A LATE FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY OAK CHEST CARVED WITH THE FALL, AND FLAMBOYANT TRACERY IN ROUNDELS. 


This chest is an important addition *. the medieval collections of the ey Wowie: by the 

National Art-Collections Fund, aided by a rs = contribution from Mr. The 

chest, which bears a naive representation of Fall, recently came to light = the tseine tint 

of England. The flamboyant tracery in the roundels at. first sight seems Continental, but 
many comparable examples exist in Scottish contemporary stonework. 
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INCLUDING 22-CARAT GOLD IRISH PISTOLES, VALUED AT £350 EACH: RARE COINS FOUND 
IN RABBIT-WARRENS NEAR PORTARLINGTON, EIRE, ON VIEW IN DUBLIN. ~ 
A workman recently picked up a gold coin on the road at Derryville, ergeiagien, Bie 288 soe 
an adjacent rabbit-warren was dug up, ninety other coins were discovered. The hoard, which included 
three 22-carat rish valued at £350 each, has been given to the National Museum, Dublin, 
and has brought a reward of some £600 to the finders. In 1946 two boys found a number of rare 
coins in the same locality, which are also on view. 
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LEWIS I1., THE NEW GOAT MASCOT OF THE R.A.F. AT HIS 

FIRST PARADE AT HALTON. ON JANUARY 24 WE ILLUSTRATED 

HIS “INSTALLATION " AT THE DEMOBILISATION PARADE OF 
HIS PREDECESSOR, “ FLIGHT-SERGEANT "’ LEWIS. 


GAMES AT 5ST. 


THE VICTORIOUS RETURN OF MISS BARBARA ANN SCOTT 
TO OTTAWA AFTER HER TRIUMPHS AT THE V OLYMPIC 
MORITZ. 
FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP WITH 163°077 POINTS. 


ont oo ote Gon ly away. The yi eee comments Gt Se Sab of 
so broad that it was who made 


nearly to 
The draw had to be announced by loud loud-apeaker as" it could ‘not be fitted in the. number-boerde 
ated 
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AIR HOSTESSES ACQUIRE THE “NEW LOOK": A DEMON- 
STRATION AT NORTHOLT, SHOWING THE OLD-LOOK UNIFORM, 
WITH ITS SHORT SKIRT, AND THE 1948 MODEL, OF PALE 
GREY MOYGASHEL, WITH A HEM 14 INS. FROM THE GROUND. 


SHE WON THE WOMEN'S 








DURING HER VISIT 
TO THE IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION AT OLYM- 
PIA ON MARCH 8: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS 
OF GLOUCESTER 
LEAVING ONE OF THE 
MANY MODEL HOUSES. 


AMUSED BY A SHY LITTLE GIRL : H.R.H, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (BEHIND HER), AT OLYMPIA ON MARCH 9- 


ACCEPTING FROM A PATIENT THE GIFT OF A CORGI PUPPY: H.M. THE QUEEN 
AT THE QUEEN ELIZABETH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR THE DISABLED ON MARCH I0, 


The programme carried out by the Royal family has recently included 
visits to the twenty-fifth Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia, 
which opened on March 2 and will continue until March 25. The King 
and Queen and Princess Margaret visited it on the opening day; the 


Duchess of Gloucester went on March 8; Princess Elizabeth and the 


INTERESTED BY THE ANTICS OF A PUPPET: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
SURROUNDED BY CHILDREN, AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION ON MARCH IO. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH INTERESTED BY A PASTRY-MAKING EXHIBIT AT OLYMPIA: 
HE IS POINTING OUT A PIE-CRUST CRIMPER TO H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


WITH HER GRANDMOTHER, H.M. QUEEN MARY: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH EXAMINING HER 
WEDDING PRESENT PINK DIAMOND AT THE FACTORY WHERE IT IS BEING CUT. 


Duke of Edinburgh on March 9; and the Duchess of Kent on March 10, and all found much 
to admire and to examine with the closest interest. On March 10 the Queen visited the 
Queen Elizabeth Training College for the Disabled at Leatherhead, and during her tour saw 
some of the 250 men trainees engaged in work of different kinds, including the manufacture 
of miniature gardens gay with porcelain “Alpine” flowers, forthe American market. Before 
leaving, her Majesty accepted the gift of a Corgi puppy, one of a litter born at the College. 
One of Princess Elizabeth's wedding presents was a rare pink diamond of 54 carats, pre- 
sented by Dr. H. T. Williamson of Tanganyika. On March 10 her Royal Highness, with 
H.M. Queen Mary, visited the Clerkenwell factory, where the diamond is being cut. She has 
graciously consented to lend this diamond, when its cutting is completed, to the Diamond 
Exhibit in the Jewellery Section of the British Industries Fair at Olympia in May. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ROYAL LADIES : AND THEIR RECENT PUBLIC APPEARANCES ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
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“THE PAGEANT OF THE HOURS”: 
HISTORIC CLOCKS AT: OLYMPIA. 
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T2U}0}:}=°0=07° C0300 AN ALARM CLOCK WHICH FIRED A SHOT: ANOTHER OF THE EXHIBITS IN 

ONE OF THE EARLIEST TYPES OF DOMESTIC “aie PAGEANT OF THE HOURS” AT THE JDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 

CLOCK: A GOTHIC ALARM, MADE ENTIRELY 

OF IRON, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, STRIKING THE HOURS 
AND QUARTERS, AND MADE ABOUT 1500. 


rsensnennnnnnnnennnen 


‘ 
weet” 


‘\S0ycaMUUTWUNUDNUNUUELEROUEUEURUTUNDENLELEGNUNOUNDENOUEDELONGOUEUOUDEDOUETNOEDOEDENEGEDEGCEADUNGNONLEDEGEOLGNOOURUCNASANOULNDNDALEOEGALEEDONNORAANENL: 
AN EXAMPLE OF BRITISH CLOCK-MAKERS’ READI- 
a aes Grete 6 anete tha. NESS TO CATER FOR EXPORT TASTE: A CLOCK, 
. FOR THE CHINESE MARKET, OF 1780, WITH 
INNUMERABLE EFFECTS, MUSICAL AND MECHANICAL. 
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A REMONTOIR LEVER CLOCK, MADE BY THOMAS MUDGE 

IN 1778 AND INCORPORATING THE “ LEVER" ESCAPEMENT 

INVENTED IN 1765 AND NOW USED WITH SLIGHT 
MODIFICATION IN MODERN WRIST-WATCHES. 
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REN 
A “TALLY-HO”’ CLOCK OF 1851: AT REGULAR INTER- 
VALS DURING THE DAY, THE TWO DOORS OPENED 
AND REVEALED, IN THE OPENING, THE PANORAMA 
PAINTED ON THE ROTATING DRUM, 


oannnsnan40MMQnQMOOQQNOnn04n 4988 8900080004MOMAADEQLAUOMRDLE\LOULLQULDUGUEULLNLQLLLUQANOQUUULDLOREGONLEDEEORENDENOERREGEEGACAGOHLGQEAQANGENANAAANNENY 
A MEDIAZVAL TIMEKEEPER : A REVERSIBLE HOUR-GLASS HOLDER, 
IN WHICH ONE GLASS RAN ONE HOUR, ANOTHER THREE- 
QUARTERS, ANOTHER HALF AN HOUR, AND THE LAST A QUARTER. 





ONE OF THE EARLIEST ELECTRIC CLOCKS: AN 1848 
MODEL BY ALEXANDER BAIN, ORIGINALLY 
OPERATED ON PLATES SUNK IN MOIST EARTH, 


WITH ITS WHEEL BALANCE ADJUSTED WITH A PIG’S BRISTLE: A VERY FINE 
STRIKING SPRING-DRIVEN TABLE CLOCK MADE BY SCHRAD IN 1640. THE 
BRISTLE DID THE JOB NOW DONE BY THE HAIR-SPRING. 


of timekeeping, as the sundial, water-clock and the hour-glass illustrated are all 
shown. Clocks of all conceivable types and sizes, from the Gothic Alarm of 1500 


A TWELVE-DIALLED ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK OF 
ABOUT 1640, WHICH TOLD, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
SUNRISE AND SET, THE EPACT AND GOLDEN NUMBER. 


One of the most interesting of the exhibits at the current Daily Mail Ideal 


Home Exhibition, at Olympia, is “ The Pageant of the Hours” presented by 
Smith's English Clocks, Ltd., from which the illustrations on this page are taken. 
The purpose of this exhibit is to illustrate the history of time-keeping throughout 
the ages and also to show to the visitor a remarkable collection of historic 
clocks, interesting either for their romantic associations, their ingenuity or their 
marking some revolution in the art of clock- and watch-making. Early methods 


to Alexander Bain's first electric clock, are shown in company with such ingenuities 
as a Flint-lock Alarm and an astronomical clock with twelve dials. One of the 
clocks belonged to Napoleon |., and among the many watches shown is one which 
Charles I. kept by his bedside and which he gave to Sir Thomas Herbert as he 
passed through Whitehall on his way to execution on January 30, 1649. 
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oe —_ WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


oss 
THE VENUS’ FLOWER BASKET. 


OME time ago a small glass case, less than a foot long, found its 
way into the show-rooms of a well-known furniture store. There 
was nothing remarkable about it except that it contained a cornucopia- 
like object, looking as if it were made of white lace. In the hope of 
finding out what it was, it was placed in a prominent position and 
anyone passing through the showrooms was asked to identify it. But 
although it was seen by several thousand people, none could name it. 
Alas for departed glory! Time was when such an object sold for 
f10, and then a pound was a pound. Time was, too, when such 
an object was treasured and given a place of honour in the best room 
in the house ; for the white, lace-like object was none other than the 
sponge Euplectella aspergillum, the Venus’ Flower Basket, also known 
as Reggdéra, the Watering Pot, and Kai-ré-dé-kets. 

It is, indeed, somewhat surprising that nobody should have spotted 
the Euplectella reclining in its glass case for, the bath sponge apart, it 
is the most widely figured in natural-history books and the one most 
commonly displayed in museums. The first because of the beauty 
of the sponge as well as for the story it tells. The second because most 
of the Exuplectella that once graced the Victorian parlour have slowly 
and steadily drifted into the - museums. 

Euplectella aspergillum (and its relatives) has a strange and colourful 
history. It is found—or was, since, as will be shown later, the past 
tense is probably the more appropriate—in deep water of 100 to 140 
fathoms at a spot six miles south of the island of Zebu, one of the 
Philippines group. So restricted is the area in which it was found 
(only about “ a quarter of a mile in area’’) that it was necessary for 
the native Viscayans, who used to fish it, to get “‘ a red-tiled house . 
in line with a deep gap in the hills and St. Nicholas Chapel in line with a 
high-peaked hill having three trees on it.’’ Captain William Chimmo,R.N., 
writing in 1878, records that the natives had probably fished it out 
of existence. Certainly there is no reliable record in scientific journals 
of its having been found since the end of last century. If it is gone, 
then avarice is to blame. When it first attracted the attention of 
European visitors to the Philippines, the price it commanded, as 
has already been stated, was {10. This produced, apparently, something 
in the nature of a minor gold rush, but, as usual, ‘the glutted market 
brought its own dénouement. The price fell steadily to sixpence, as 
the natives brought more and more Evwplectella to the surface. 

If Euplectella aspergillum is now extinct—and this is by no means 
certain—there are yet several of its close relatives to supply us with 
material for scientific speculation, for other species abound in the deep 
waters off Japan and in the Indian Ocean. The Japanese, at least 
formerly, seem to have held one of these, Euplectella oweni, in great 
esteem, just as Ewuplectella 
aspergillum was found an 
honoured corner in the 
English home but for a 
different reason. 

In most Euplectella is to 
be found a pair of prawns, 
living in its central cavity. 
They are usually spoken of 
as commensals, though what 
the truth is about this 
strange association it would 
be hard to say. At all 
events, the prawns enter as 
larve® through one of the 
holes in the wall of the 
sponge and, having meta- 
morphosed and started to 
grow, are unable to leave 
again. The rest of the story 
comes best from Professor Isao Ijima, who wrote in 1g0r: ‘* They are in 
demand . . . on account of an old custom connected with the marriage 
ceremony. The custom consists in including a Ewuplectella among the 
articles with which the room of the ceremony is decorated, or which are taken 
by the bride to the bridegroom’s house. It is held to be a felicitous object 
betokening eternal connubial love on account of the presence of the 
inmates in an inseparable pair. In the long list of gifts which the present 
Emperor and the Empress of Japan received from their subjects on the 
occasion of their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, are mentioned 
several Euplectella, gifts humble in themselves but full of well-wishing 
sentiments.”’ 

‘ Unfortunately for this otherwise charming idea, there may sometimes 
be three prawns in the one sponge ! 

Dr. George Bidder, writing under the title “ Perfection in Sponges,” 
points out that sponges “ are animals, but they are not animate .. . they 
have no brain, no nervous system, no continuity of protoplasm. Their 
cells are as independent of each other as their descendants, our blood 
corpuscles ; as with those, so in the sponge, by every cell doing his own job 
thoroughly, minding his own business only, the welfare of the whole is 
maintained. Each cell follows its instinct, purposeless and uninstructed ; 
the sum total of their several careers resulting in perfect life for the 
community—a community without communion, in perfection as a whole 
with blind isolation of the parts.” 

This same author gives two reasons why sponges are more perfect than 
man, His first is that they are enormously older. They are the first and 
oldest multicellular animals and must have come into being 1,000,000,000 
years or more ago. Certainly we have fossil evidence of the existence of 
close relatives of the Euplectella up to 600,000,000 years ago—and the human 
stock at the very most goes something less than 1,000,000 years back, The 
second reason he gives is ‘' their superior perfection [in] that during the whole 
of that time they have lived the same life."" Whether this substantiates a 
claim to perfection is a moot point. It may be merely the result of “ evolu- 
tion ever striving after some ideal good ; reversion ever dragging evolution in 
the mud.” Nevertheless, it does remind us of an important facet of bio- 
logical philosophy ; namely, that it is not so much surprising that change in 
animate things should have occurred during a long history in an ever- 
changing world. Rather is it cause for wonder that anything at all should 
have persisted so long without change. Ewuplectella and other sponges line 
up with the King Crab, the Lamp Shells and a number of other animals to 
remind us of how little change some organisms have undergone during the 
course of millions of years. 

Perhaps Dr. Bidder could have added a third reason for perfection in 
sponges. Indeed it is implied in his words, already quoted, at least as far 
as Ewplectella is concerned. In spite of the independence of the component 

cells of its tissues, and the manner in which they follow their instinct, 
purposeless and uninstructed, they coatrive to build a skeleton of siliceous 
threads which was once described by a leading authority as “ the finest 
example of civil engineering ever seen.” M. Burrow, D.Sc. 
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OVER-FISHED AND NOW POSSIBLY EXTINCT: 
, THE VENUS’ FLOWER 
WHOSE SKELETON WAS 
USED TO DECORATE VICTORIAN PARLOURS 





. Fred Paul, is a young schoolmaster just out of the Army. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


N our day writers of fiction, just because they are so numerous, have 
a rather mob-like effect : the individual rarely -and with difficulty 
stands out. And even those who do are quickly lost in the sea of faces ; 
we remember them with pleasure, but as a rule indistinctly. Therefore, 
1 cannot write of Mr. P. H.-Newby with the proper discrimination, or 
connect up “‘ Mariner Dances’’ (Cape; gs.) with the two novels that 
went before. Mr. Newby stood out from the first. We have met him 
hitherto on foreign soil. This third novel has an English setting, which 
I felt as a gain in depth, and also in charm. But as for tracing his 
development more exactly—the blur of memory forbids. 

Nor is it easy to define the character of this book. Mr. Newby is a 
writer of acute perceptions, and demands perceptive reading ; much is 
implied, an outline of the “ plot’ does not take one far. The narrator, 
In his week- 
ends he has rediscovered home life at Baughton, with its country 
plainness and tradition, and the imprint of his father’s strong person- 
ality. For the elder Paul, a massive, dominating figure, humorous and 
not so simple as he looks, Fred has an increasing regard and love ; but 
their relations are not all harmony, since Fred in turn likes to dominate, 
and to arrange people’s lives. Especially he wants to make a life for his 
sister Gladys. She is the creature he loves best ; she is pretty, resolute 
like all the Pauls, and lame from an accident in childhood. It was Fred 
who let off the gun ; and now, returning home to find her grown up and 
beautiful, he is obsessed with guilt. He must coerce a safe young man 
into marriage with her. : ‘ 

On top of these home concerns, he is being dunned for aid and comfort 
in an abduction drama. His old friend Mariner is about to run off with 
a very young girl—or else commit suicide. Her guardians—monsters 
and assassins—oppose the match. It does not occur to him to add 
that he is married already. He is the romantic as they come in real 
life’: emotionally shameless, the apostle of his own sensibility, combining 
shiftiness and lack of scruple with the most exalted moral tone. And 
he takes it as a matter of course to dump his woes on Fred or anyone 
else, without a word of apology. 

This latter-day romantic is a real human being, preposterous, yet 
lifelike in every joint ; while the elder Paul, his classical antithesis, is 
eyen better in a way, though less sharp in outline. Fred’s manceuvring 
for Gladys I did not quite understand; it seems too violent to be 
true — or is there something underneath, a subtlety I failed to detect ? 
In the charm of Baughton, so plain and quiet—a smell of apples in the 
loft, a walk with pig-food to the big, detached garden—the subtlety 
and sureness are unmistaka’ 





“THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING EVER SEEN" 


AND WAS PRICED aT £10. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 








FEATURED IN JAPANESE WEDDING 
ee ae AS A SYMBOL OF MARRIED 


A PAIR OF IMPRISONED PRAWNS. 


: A SKELETAL TUBE OF A MODERATELY LARGE SPECIMEN OF THE SPONGE Euplectella 
AFTER THE LOOSE TISSUES HAVE BEEN WASHED AWAY ; SHOWING HOW ‘“‘ THE MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY IS OBTAINED WITH THE MINIMUM OF MATERIAL.” 
In “The World of Science” article on this page, Dr. M. Burton coin pee 
parlours; another, in whieh tap prawns are 
wedding ceremonies as a symbol of married bliss. 


sponges which have more than 
often found 


“ A Room on the Route,”’ by Geoffrey Blunden (Cape ; gs. 6d.), cannot 
easily be judged as fiction, 
nor can one stop to think of 
the writer as a creative artist. 
His material forbids: it com- 
mands our interest as fact— 
if we may accept it as fact. 
And yet, being fiction after 
all, it cannot supply the 
data for such a judgment. 
That is the weakness of all 
novels about the Soviet 
Union ; they have an absorb- 
ing subject—too absorbing, 
in the wrong way. 

Here the central scene is 
Moscow during the war, and 
the connecting figure an 
Anglo-Saxon named Fergu- 
son. By many detours, with 
infinite precautions, he has 
been inducted into a little group of the down-trodden and oppressed. The 
widow of an “Old Bolshevik,’’ who survived the purge to die a hero’s death 
in battle for his torturers. A child of “ the former people,” hidden away. 
An American woman with a Soviet passport, waiting for her children to be 
torn from her. And others, too. And in their flash-backs of memory, the 
past and present of the whole régime are laid bare. The Civil War, the 
purge, the pact with Hitler, the xenophobia, the bureaucratic terror, the 
industrial oppression, the secret police, the hunger and delation and bogus 
orthodoxy, and now the so-called “ benevolence.” Mad and bad, and 
eS Set that is how the giant experiment appears in these pages. 

make no attempt to fight back, or even run away; they are 
jd. “ waiting.” For one thing, any move would be revenged on their 
families. Then they are patriotic, they are chauvinistic. And they are still 
believers ; communism is the right, the only path—so.where could they go? A 
few, perhaps, may be aware that not all foreigners are spies, but even those few, 
with the arrogance of hell, hold them in contempt ; they “ understand nothing.” 

The literary merit of such a novel seems quite irrelevant. It has, in fact, 
a great deal; it is abundant, varied, well-knit and warmly sympathetic 
to the Russian people, But since.we only want to know the truth, it 
remains unsatisfying. 

With relief one turns to “ Beggar's Fiddle,’’ by Freda Lingstrom 
(Wingate ; 12s. 6d.), which is pure story. Angel’s mother keeps an inn on the 
Essex marshes. There is a defective son as well, a cross- grained old 
mother-in-law—and no suitor for the girl, who has been rather too well 
a Mrs. Mellon had ambitions for her, which have ended merely 

in loneliness. Still, she is placid enough, till the members of a string quartet 
arrive at the inn ; they have come down to Much Finney to work in peace. 
With the youngest, a flashing, irresponsible violinist named Julian Tell, 
Angel falls in love at first sight. An accident, caused by the defective 
Saul, leaves him on her hands, and so they marry, than which nothing 
had been further from his intention. On getting better, he returns to 
music and Europe; he becomes world-famous, while Angel, sinking back 
into the life of Much Finney, gradually learns to do without him. 


scientific interest. One was 
imprisoned, features in Japanese 
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feels at home with the quartet in its rustication, with the wholesome, hope 
Mrs. Mellon, even with sour old Grandma and the unlucky Saul. "and the 
stary, in its natural pathos, just avoids being too sweet. 


her innocent. Dis aiaiete goats tates Wao Inc., w 
employed, and round the theft, which was, of course, a frame-up. Poison, 
exhumation, illicit loves play their part ; all the leading persons in the firm 
are more or less suspect, and we finish deftly with wedding belle. — —-K., Joun. 
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MOATED GREAT TANGLEY MANOR: AN _ HISTORIC 
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A PROPERTY WHOSE AUTHENTIC HISTO 
BEYOND DOMESDAY BOOK: GREAT TANGLEY 
SHOWING THE COVERED WAY ACROSS THE MOAT FROM 
THE DRIVE THE FRONT D 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE NORMAN MOAT TO THE SOUTH SPANNING THE NORMAN MOAT, WHICH STILL CONTAINS WITH THE MOAT IN THE FOREGROUND: A VIEW OF 
FRONT AND FORECOURT: THE GAP IN THE WALL WATER IN WHICH TROUT SWIM--OR ONCE SWAM: A THE GARDENS FROM THE HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARDS 
INDICATES WHERE THE DRAWBRIDGE ORIGINALLY STOOD. CLOSE VIEW OF THE COVERED WAY TO THE FRONT DOOR, THE FINE TREE KNOWN AS KING JOHN'S OAK. 
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THE SAXON DOORWAY IN THE WALL OF THE FORECOURT : THE OVAL WINDOWS WERE ORIGIN- 
ALLY ARCHERS’ SLITS, BUT WERE RESHAPED AND ENLARGED DURING ELIZABETH'’S REIGN. 
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AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE DINING-ROOM WALL : THE LIGHT PATCH OF MASONRY IN THE 
CENTRE IS SAXON, DATING FROM ABOUT 850 A.D. AND THE REST ELIZABETHAN. 


Great Tangley Manor, which is to be sold by order of Lord Sysonby, on May 25, feudal ‘days, even to sleep in the hall of the mansion. When this system came to 


is situated near Guildford, and though the mansion itself is mainly Elizabethan, 
the history of the property of 121 ‘acres goes back beyond Domesday Book, in 
which it is mentioned. It was given by William the Conqueror to Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, and later was used as a hunting-box by King John. The building 
belongs to two periods, and has been described as a “ house, or, rather, a hall 
within a house." The hall is the older part. Before the sixteenth century it was 
customary for labourers and dependents of country estates to eat, and in early 


an end, the great hall was often cut in two by a floor, and bedrooms were built 
above it. This is what was done at Tangley, as indicated by the fine tie-beams 
which cross the bedrooms from side to side of the house. The hall is cased by a 
later building, a fine timber framework bearing the date 1582. The garden is 
delightful. Some of the windows are stil! filled with the original Elizabethan glass, 
and on one the inscription “ John Euelyn 1641" has been scratched, it is believed 
by the hand of the diarist. 
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FROM A LOAN EXHIBITION FOR AUSTRALIA: 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF BRITISH WATER-COLOURS. 


‘‘ ABBOT’S BRIDGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS”; BY MICHAEL ANGELO ROOKER (1743-1801). 


(Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
‘* THE THAMES, LOOKING TOWARDS WESTMINSTER”; BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


(Lent by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester.) 


A* interesting collection of early British water-colours, ranging from 1750-1850, is 
being sent out for exhibition in the National Galleries of Australia, including 
in its itinerary Perth, Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart and Brisbane, and was 
due to leave early this month. The works to be shown consist of some 150 water- 
colours, lent from the public collections of this country, and also including two drawings, 
by Rowlandson and Sandby, which H.M. the King has graciously lent from the Royal 
Library at Windsor. The arrangements for the exhibition have been made for the 

(Continued below, on right. 

ones 
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““TINTERN ABBEY’; BY SAMUEL JACKSON (1795-1870). SOME OF THIS ARTIST'S BEST WORK 
WAS DONE WHEN HE WAS BETWEEN SIXTY AND SEVENTY. 
(Lent by the City Museum and Art Gallery, Bristol.) 

Continued.) 

Empire Art Loan Exhibitions Society by the Organising Director, Mr. C. R. Chisman, and the 
choice of the works, on behalf of the Committee, by Miss Margaret Pilkington, Honorary Director 
of the Whitworth Art Gallery in Manchester; and Mr. Martin Hardie and Mr. James Laver, 
respectively former and present Keeper of Prints at the Victoria and Albert Museum. On this 
page we give reproductions of six of the exhibits from the collection, which includes examples of 
the work of a number of interesting painters whose pictures are not perhaps familiar to 


‘ CAREW CASTLE, PEMBROKE"; BY WILLIAM HAVELL (1782-1857), AN ORIGINAL MEMBER [Continued below. 


OF THE WATER-coLouR soctety. (Lent by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester.) 


OLD WHITEHALL WITH THE LIFE GUARDS"; BY DAVID COX (1783-1859). Cox's FAME * SOMERSET HOUSE"; BY THOMAS MALTON, SENIOR (1726-1801). HIS TOPOGRAPHICAL 

RESTS ON HIS WATER-COLOURS, BUT HE ALSO PAINTED IN OILS. DRAWINGS ARE “ TINTED,”’ THAT IS, BEGUN IN INDIAN INK. 

(Lent by the Harris Museum and Art Gallery, Preston.) (Lent by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester.) 

Continued. 
the a public, in addition to others by such celebrated men as J. Mallord Terner, accompanied Lord Amherst's mission to China, and subsequently went to India, where he 
David Cox, R. P. Bonington, Thomas Girtin and Peter de Wint. Michael Angelo Rooker, enjoyed considerable success. He is regarded as one of the founders of the English water- 
who was a pupil of Sandby, was for several years scene-painter to “ the theatre in the colour school. Some of the best of Samuel Jackson's work was done when he was between 
Haymarket,"’ and was well known as an engraver, In 1788 he began a series of tours sixty and seventy, from sketches made during a Swiss tour from which he had just 
on foot and made many drawings from picturesque ruins in different parts of the country. returned. Thomas Malton, Senior, was a topographical draughtsman who taught and 
William Havell was one of the original members of the Water-Colour Society. He lectured on perspective. He was an early exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 





A COMIC OPERA HITHERTO REGARDED WITH DISFAVOUR BY THE JAPANESE AS IT MAKES FUN OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY: “THE MIKADO"’ PRODUCED 
BY AN ALL-JAPANESE CAST; AND SHOWING SOME OF THE 3000 PEOPLE WHO ATTENDED ONE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


“, MORE HUMANE MIKADO NEVER DID IN JAPAN 
EXIST’’: TADASHI KURIMOTO PLAYING THE ROLE 
OF THE MIKADO IN THE SECOND ACT OF THE OPERA. 


THE 
FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF “THE MIKADO” 
BY A JAPANESE CAST 
IN JAPAN. 


a HE MIKADO.”™ has been produced in 
Japan for the second time since this 
famous comic opera was written by Gilbert and 
Sullivan in 1885. Last year it was produced in 
Tokio by the Americans, but recently it has again 
been put on with an all-Japanese cast. Because 
of limited space the theatre company could 
only get three open theatre dates to show it, 
but according to reports it was well received 
by the Japanese audiences. In the past this 
opera has been regarded with great disfavour 
in Japan as it makes fun of the Imperial family. 
(Contimued opposite. 


IN 


CONVERSATION WITH KO-KO: PRINCE NOBUHITO TAKAMATSU (riGuT), 
ONE OF THE EMPEROR'S BROTHERS, WHO ATTENDED A PERFORMANCE. 


A COMPARATIVELY EASY MATTER-—-COSTUMING 
A PLAYER FOR HER PART IN “THE MIKADO"”: 
AN ASSISTANT FIXING A WIG. 


Continued.) 

A trifling incident inspired Gilbert with the 
idea for “ The Mikado.” One day an old 
Japanese sword which, for years, had been 
hanging on the wall of his study, fell from its 
place. This incident directed his attention to 
Japan, and it happened’ that just then a com- 
pany of Japanese had arrived in England and 
set up a little village in Knightsbridge, in order 
to cement the friendship which Queen Victoria's 
gift of a warship had done so much to promote. 
Instead of journeying to Japan, Gilbert found all 
the material for his play within a mile of his 
own home. When the play was being rehearsed 
the company were coached by a Japanese 
male dancer and tea girl from the Knights- 
bridge village. Now the Japanese have “ The 
Mikado,” with all its fun about the Imperial 
family, produced in their midst, and whether 
it is intended to form part of their introduction 
to Western Civilisation and the art of being able 
to. laugh at themselves, or just ‘to make the 
punishment fit the crime," the experiment appears 
to have been successful; or, again, perhaps 
it is a case of “It revolts me, but | do it!” 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Bigger on the stage can be less enthralling than the Infant Phenomenon of the 

Crummles family. One gathers that, whatever the quality of her performance, she 
would at least have held the attention. (Certainly she would have done if she had been 
anything like Hermione Baddeley’s view of her at the Lyric, Hammersmith, during the 
Playfair reign.) We cannot invariably say this of the other stage children who seek to woo 
us, whether they are themselves “ brisky juvenals”’ or only impersonating youth. But 
blame the authors more often than the players. 

There was once a fashion for childish sweetness and light, for the charm school of the 
Fauntleroys. Donald Reed stabs at this with obvious pleasure in his portrait of a rebellious 
Fauntleroy, one of the many good things in ‘‘ The Boltons Revue,” lately promoted to 
the St. James’s. But in the last decades the accent has been off charm unadorned. The 
mischievous child, the precocious little fellow with the gleam in his eye, or his still more 
precocious sister: these have claimed the stage. We have had, too, a boy villain (more 
alarming than the golden-haired girl devil of the Welsh play): he was the young Nazi 
immigrant in ‘‘ To-morrow the World,” the boy who planned to be his Fuehrer’s secret 
agent in the Middle West, and who managed until the last few minutes to be quite the most 
horrid child the stage had known : worse even, I felt, than that Pollyanna whose good cheer 
in the Glad Play is both sweet and shuddery. Yet, as 
acted in 1944-45 by David O’Brien, the Nazi goblin- 
boy was much better company than many well-bred 
children of the theatre. 

It is an unhappy platitude that virtue on the stage 
is often less interesting than vice. Crime pays. 
That is why one approached ‘“‘ I Remember Mama ” 
(Aldwych) with a shade of misgiving. Here, on 
the very boards where, three. years ago, Emil 
Bruckner of ‘‘ To-morrow the World” tried to 
establish the schoolroom’s New Order, we were to 
have another and a gentler kind of child: three 
children indeed (an elder brother hardly counts), 
the daughters of a Scandinavian couple settled 
amiably in San Francisco some forty years 
ago. But the young Hansons came and conquered. 
At the premiére we wondered at first when there 
would be any theatrical skirmish : this transcript of 
domestic life, the small day-to-day exchanges, seemed 
to be true ; it was often affecting, it was likeable— 
but was it a stage play ? As the evening coursed on 
we ceased to wonder. The piece ended without 
memorable alarums. Mama had proved to be an 
endearing domestic strategist ; the youngest child 
and her tom-cat got over their illnesses, and, alas, 
Great-Uncle Chris (a rich, full performance by 
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SEEKING THE FOUNT OF INSPIRATION. 


HENCE comes the inspiration, the genius, the mysterious quality that gives to the 
world of humanity its masterpieces? Why is there but one Shakespeare, one 
Beethoven, one Rubens? These are questions which constantly assail us as we read and 
listen and look. Now Frederick Dorian, Vienna-born Professor of Music at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, seeks to answer at least one in his book “‘ The Musical Workshop ’’ (Secker 
and Warburg ; 20s.). He takes the great composers of the past and shows how they saw 
their task and created their music. It is a most fascinating study. The writer says there 
is no pure approach to great music: it never stems exclusively from either inspiration or 
craft alone. “Craft on its highest level is unthinkable without inspiration. On the other 
hand, the further elaboration of all the raw material first mined by inspiration is necessarily 
controlled by reason, by the composer’s artistic intellect and his technical knowledge.” 
Professor Dorian draws lavishly on the records of the masters : scores and sketches, treatises 
and essays, autobiographies and letters. All this adds immensely to the appeal of the book, 
for a deep understanding of the genius of any work of art is possible only through its 
projection against the life curve of its maker. 

One of the most curious personalities of the nineteenth century was Alfred Nobel, the 
creator of dynamite and the founder of the Nobel Prize. He was a little man, repressed, 
inhibited, self-effacing and colourless. Whatever he 
did was done so inconspicuously that it was seldom 
anybody sensed anything unusual until the effects 
appeared. Such is the finding of Herta E. Pauli, 
author of “ Alfred Nobel : Dynamite King—Architect 
of Peace’’ (Nicholson and Watson; 12s. 6d.), a 
biography with a grim topicality in this era of the 
atom bomb and the march of the totalitarians. For 
not only had Alfred Nobel a virtual world monopoly 
of the manufacture of his death-dealing inventions, 
but he possessed a strange vision which led him to 
write in November 1892: “‘ A new tyranny, that of 
the dregs of the population, is looming up; one 
fancies one detects its approaching murmur.” He 
was truly a strange character. ‘“‘ I have no memories 
to cheer me,’’ he told a friend in St. Petersburg on 
one occasion, “‘ no pleasant illusions of the future to 
comfort me, or about myself to satisfy my vanity. 
I have no family to furnish the only kind of survival 
that concerns me, no friends for my affections or 
enemies for my malice.” Poor Alfred Nobel, the 
loneliest millionaire on earth—lonely in life, lonely 
in death. For none was with him at the end. His 
old butler found him dead one morning. And in 
his desk, buried under designs for new tools of war, 


AN AMUSING THEATRICAL CAPER: ‘ THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR”; A SCENE SHOWING THE lay the peace testament. : 

Frederick Valk) did not get over his. There was a MUTUAL APPREHENSION WITH WHICH HLESTAKOV AND OSIP WAIT ON ONE SIDE OF THE DOOR, 

datiias tale Che cel “ts tel 'T AND THE MAYOR AND THE TOWN’S GOSSIPS ON THE OTHER, FOR THEIR FIRST ENCOUNTER. 

Cities ” . d 8 hein + the : sail he hades Nikolai V. Gogol’s “‘ The Government Inspector,” translated and adapted by D. J. Campbell, 
ities “ aloud at nights; there were comic aunts; js presented by the Old Vic Theatre Company at the New Theatre. Mr. Feliks Topolski has 


“ Foundations in the Dust,’’ by Seton Lloyd 
(Oxford University Press; 15s.), is a history of 
archzological exploration in Mesopotamia which 


and there was the eldest daughter’s first success as congas we Re ; and ——s, oar comes a br es Alec “qo Our reads like an adventure story. It tells of pioneers 

a writer, the beginning of her resolve to‘ remember Photograph shows (I. to r.) Osip (Harry Andrews), takov uinness), Dumanovsky, such as the twenty-year-old Claudius Rich—who, in 
t , » . Se6. dinguleed - gly 
he Mayor (Bernard Miles), Dobchinsky (Kenneth Connor), and Bobchinsky (John Garley) ‘ , disgui as a Mamluk, drifted do the Ti 


Mama’’ in print. Little enough, one would say, and 

yet the fabric of an evening with an appealing humanity, a quite uncommon warmth. 
Thanks to John van Druten’s craft—the play is adapted from a novel by Kathryn 
Forbes—and to the honesty and humour of the performances, this Life With Mother is 
a refreshment. Our gratitude then, to Mady Christians for a performance of ample 
charm, and for her direction of the snapshot-miniatures in the fantily album. 

It was a relief to meet these unsophisticated sisters in their pinafores, after some of the 
tough, slick little demons Broadway has sent to us in the 
past: children who are not merely tough in the “‘ Just 
William "" mood, but who have a dire precocity that 
causes us to ponder on finishing-schools, and to reflect— 
in the Podsnap manner—how little nowadays brings a 
blush to the cheek of the Young Person. Think only of 
the rowdy baby-talk of “‘ Kiss and Tell,” ‘‘ Junior Miss "” 
and *‘ Daughter Janie,"’ when the boys and girls‘come out 
to play with a kind of strident knowingness from which the 
period-piece of “‘ I Remember Mama"’ is gloriously free. 

Of late, we feel, our Infant Phenomena have been 
well behaved. ‘‘ Family Portrait’’ has a recognisable 
child in Daniel, the boy of Nazareth. The people of the 
public-school play, ‘“‘ The Hidden Years,”’ come from a 
world—divided neatly into “ beaks”’ and “ men ’’—in 
which children are unknown. The solemn red-heads of 
** Life With Father "’ have few precocious stirrings. And 
the page of ‘Saint Joan’’ is a happy lad whose tasks 
are only to see a kingfisher (‘‘ It looked frightfully jolly, 
that flash of blue”’) and to sneeze when at length the 
west wind streams the pennon on the lance of Dunois. 







on one of the famous kelek rafts, which have been in use on that river for at least 3000 years— 
and Henry Rawlinson who, arriving in Baghdad in December 1843, was eventually to decipher 
the cuneiform texts and so set the seal on the new study of Assyriology. From these 
romantic beginnings—and how romantic they were is well brought out by Mr. Lloyd, who 
is technical adviser to the Directorate-General on Antiquities at Baghdad—we are carried 
across the intervening years to the Mesopotamia of to-day, when the Iraq Government 
has taken upon its own shoulders the mantle of Rich 
and Rawlinson, Layard and others. 

F. Fraser Darling needs no introduction to naturalists, 
but for others it may be necessary to state that he has for 
many years past found his field of work in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. There could, consequéntly, be no 
better choice of author for “ Natural History in the High- 
lands and Islands ’’ (Collins ; 16s.). And, for the lover and 
student of wild life, there can be few places in the British 
Isles with a more remarkable natural history. There is 
seemingly no aspect of his subject that Dr. Fraser Darling 
does not touch. He tells how the “ tinkers’’ seek for 
pearls in the fresh-water mussels of the rivers and how 
Charles St. John, who professed to love wild life, shot the 
last osprey in Sutherland. He hints, however, that the 
osprey may once again breed in the Highlands, though 
he wisely gives no closer indication of locality. From 
geology and climate to the human factor, from the red 
deer of the hills to the basking sharks of the seas, the 
pageant of wild life is brought before our eyes. 

There are several misapprehensions in the mind of 





| 
if | 


Shakespeare's “ juvenals”’ are more memorable. Already 4 MUSICAL VERSION OF AN AMERICAN COMEDY : ‘* BURLESQUE,” AT PRINCES THEATRE; — the public about Scotland Yard. One is that it is concerned 
SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH LEFTY (SYDNEY JAMES), THE COMPANY MANAGER, solely with the investigation of crime ; another that it is a 


this year = _——_ Young Macduff in a passage that FIRES SKID, THE PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN (CENTRE). SKID IS AMAZED TO FIND THAT , =e 
was one of the t-directed in the Redgrave revival, 1s WIFE, BONNY (MARJORIE REYNOLDS), 1S INVOLVED IN THE PLOT TO FIRE HIM, national organisation. 


and presently we are to have in an Old Vic revival of 
“ Coriolanus '’—welcome after ten years—that Young Marcius about whom I have always 


had reservations. He arrives impressively, with mother and grandmother, in his father’s ' 


tent, but earlier we are not enamoured of his reported deeds, his tearing of the “ gilded butter- 
fly."" ‘* One on’s father’s moods,” says Volumnia wisely. ‘ Indeed, la, ‘tis a noble child,” 
responds Valeria, An odd epithet: better fitted, surely, to Arthur, that renowned part in 
** King John "--which opens the Stratford season this year—or even to Mamillius, child of 
“* The Winter's Tale " (due also at Stratford), who will never end his tale of sprites and goblins. 

Mamillius has other theatrical fame. It was the first part played by Ellen Terry. On 
April 28, 1856, she appeared at the Princess's in London as Mamillius in Charles Kean’s 
highly archwological revival. On that distant night—with the Queen, Prince Albert and 
the Princess Royal in a box—a child with yellow cv:ls, 





This is one of the first points 

made by H. M. Howgrave-Graham, C.B.E., in “ Light 
and Shade at Scotland Yard’’ (John Murray; 15s.), a book in which the anecdotal 
takes high place. The author was head of the Office of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis from 1927 to 1946. He had not been at the Yard many months before Lord 
Byng Was appointed Commissioner. They were not a happy family at the Yard in those 
days, and one of the first things the new Commissioner did was to remedy that state of 
affairs. The “ light’? of Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s book is full of laughter ; the “ shade ” 
is important, for it shows how the Metropolitan Police work. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the world’s greatest liner should have a book to herself : 
and a handsomely-produced volume at that. “ The Queen Elizabeth ’’ (Winchester 
Publications ; 42s.) is a fine record, descriptively, technically and pictorially. Every aspect 

of the gigantic ship, from the designing to the ultimate 





in a red-and-silver dress, dragged around the Princess's — 


fulfilment of the dream, is displayed, and it is interesting 





stage a go-cart devised as an exact copy of a toy on a 
Greek vasé. ‘ On the first night,” Ellen Terry wrote in 
her memoirs, “‘ when Mr. Kean, as Leontes, told me to 
‘ go play,’ 1 obeyed his instructions with such vigour 
that I tripped over the handle and came down on my years ago” (about 
back. A titter ran through the house, and I felt that 4 novel t 

my career as an artist was ruined for ever."" Not at all. 


in no derogatory sense—and during the run an Oxford version. It could have 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“Il REMEMBER MAMA" (Aldwych).—It is a pleasure to see this 
happily-posed funiy group from San Francisco. the by 

‘orty). John van Druten has adapted the piece from 
by Kathryn Forbes, and it is acted to admiration by Mady 
Christians, Frederick Valk and their colleagues. 


3 Ti alled her ‘* vivacious and precocious ""—h “ BURL’ ** (Princes).—The American 
The Tones © ee ye = Watters Arthur py ny is revived—after w= { years—in a musical 
umours 


to learn that from the designer’s point of view she is “ the 
smallest and most economical ship that could be built 
consistent with the demands that were made on her 
speed and carrying capacity.” No fewer than 102 photo- 
graphs and 12 colour plates illustrate the book, 
ranging in subject from the building on Clydebank to the 
luxuriousness of state room and winter garden, from the 
impressive detail of the engine-room to cinema and 
cocktail bar. A companion volume, “* The Queen Mary,” 


period is “ some 


comedy, by George Manker 











don, C, L, Dodgson, who had lately taken the pen-name 
of Lewis Carroll, wrote in his diary of * a beautiful little 
creature who played with remarkable ease and spirit.” 
That golden lad of 1856 is far from the children’s 
hour of the modern stage. But we cannot complain of 
the quality of child acting. It is undeniably good, 
though there is no call now for such virtuosity as when 
Salathiel Pavy, the boy mourned by Jonson (at his death 
* years he numbered scarce thirteen"), acted old men 
with such compelling art. Faults to-day come more 
vften from script than performers. J. C. Trewin. 


better cast, but its tri back-stage h 
remain slangily amiable. 
oe ee ee pr gg ag = reid 
agner reviv: season, i otter, irsten 
Flagstad and Edith Coates. rape cstodte yy 


“CASTLE ANNA" (L Hammersmith).—Elizabeth Bowen and John 
Perry shape their dialogue than their plot. A strong tic 
idea does not quite come off in the theatre, in spite of the performances of 
Hazel Terry and Pauline Letts as women in conflict on an Irish estate. 
Arthur Sinclair disappears after one act of relieving comedy. 


“THE KING'S JESTERS"’ (King’s, Hammersmith).—The theatre was 
much too big for an intimate revue that lacked any special wit or quality. 




















is promised for a future date. Both books should be 
substantial dollar-earners. 

Sir Harold Bellman, in his book, “ Cornish Cockney "’ 
(Hutchinson ; 15s.), tells how, on February 16, 1886, he 
was born in Paddington in a house which “ was actually 
then being purchased through the small and little-known 
Abbey Road Building Society, of which I subsequently 
became chairman.” His is the story of one who climbed 
to eminence from humble beginnings. It is a book for 
all who want to know how a successful man looks on 
life—and success. W. R. CaLvert. 
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IN THE LAND OF AQUASCUTUM ,.. 

















| In the sacred. haunts of Clubland, 


In those very secret places, 





Where in heavy leathern armchairs, 
Under dark portentous portraits, 
Smoking prosperous Havanas, 

Men who know the things that matter, 


Talk of politics and fashion — Re-opens MAY | 5th. 


There they talk of Aquascutum, 
















Redecorated and modernised, the Prince of Wales welcomes 
Of the cloth of Aquascutum, you to’ comfort and fine living unsurpassed in Yorkshire. 

Of the cut of Aquascutum, Facing south and west across the flower decked lawns of the Stray, 
the lofty windows of bedrooms, private sitting-rooms and lounges 
catch every ray of sun from morning till late afternoon. 

Then they go to Aquascutum, The Prince of Wales cuisine is as excellent as the service is 
courteous and efficient. The kitchens, staffed by experts, have 
eyery latest refinement of equipment. The spacious dining-room 
seats 250 guests in comfort — or you may have your meal 


brought direct to your room by electric service lift. There is 
RAINCOATS 63.13.11 to £22.10 OVERCOATS £15.5 to £335 ample accommodation in the staff wing for chauffeurs and servants. 


Of the style of Aquascutum — 


And are glad of Aquascutum. 


$ 0 0 REGENT STREET | 0 r+) GARAGE WITH PRIVATE LOCK-UPS - OWN LAUNDRY 


_ Telephone: Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams: * Elegance, Harrogate’ 
* WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


and throughout the Towns and Country 























How “expensive”? is 


HARRIS TWEED? 


, Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for 
| which the crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it 
impossible for Harris Tweed to be sold at a low price. But think 
what you get! Magic of moor and mountain in its patterns. . . 
| long wear far beyond the life of other fabrics . . . the inescapable 
| rightness of Harris Tweed for every outdoor occasion. 










dHtariisTweed 
LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH renee 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 











Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
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Industry requires Industrial Gases 
as never before if vital targets are 
to be achieved. 


Gases are in ample supply but 
there is an acute shortage of cylinders 
—many hundreds may well be lying 
idle in all parts of the country, and 
if these are not being put to good 
use, they should be returned to the 
nearest B.O.C. works immediately. 

Please help us to help others—by 
giving instructions that all cylinders 
are turned round promptly. 

Even one day saved on each 
cylinder’s turn-round period would 
make available thousands more cubic 
feet of compressed gases to Industry; 

Remember cylinders are vital to 
production for both home and 
export. Keep them circulating. 





THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London & Branches 








A. BAILY & COMPANY LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET (Wholesale only) 




















Convenient, Sundour 


| palatable, @r10 FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 





efectie - - | ER, BARNARDO’S HOMES 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, | Needy children find happiness 
by effectively correcting acidity, In Dr. Barnardo's Homes ; 





naira 




















give prompt relief from indiges- 7,000 , ‘af - X » ag 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- are being cared for now. 4 4 
— ° Ry tryed to take AN 
whenever the need arises. E ASTER ede - ov oy - bs oy 
MILK or MAGNESIA‘ GIFT Barling Pipes have Sait noted for 
(Regd. their suprem 
TABLETS 10/- pipe in sab ee 
buys one child’s food Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
30 Tablets 1/3 ss 75 Tablets 2/6 om = — me ptm haha da supplies are 
the children in their care. Manufactured by 
. “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to |” “RLWG & SONS (Esed. In London 18/2) 








°Tr , ; i Cheques, etc. (crossed), 
Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia | genen payable ; es: 


(tt mR RR 
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By these we live 


UCH has been recorded about our 
railways’ vital contribution to 


victory in two great wars and their 





progress during the years between. 
It is equally important to remember 
food, 


clothing, household needs, machinery, 








that every phase of modern life 


social contacts, games, the import and 
export trade on which our national 
prosperity is based — depends largely 
upon the ceaseless services of those 


life-lines of transport. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 








The Lifelines of the Nation 
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Sans CS 


SARDINES 
BUILD 
STRONG 
LIMBS? 


It may sound surprising, 
but both tinned sardines 


and tinned salmon can have 





quite a marked effect on 
bone formation. Both are singularly good sources of vitamin D, which is 
essential for building up strong straight bones and good teeth. Vitamin D 
is the ‘ sunshine’ vitamin, which prevents rickets. We particularly also 
have need of ‘ protective ’ vitamin A during winter to ward off ailments. 
But the best and handiest way of ensuring that you get ample A and D is 
to put yourself on Crookes Halibut Oil throughout the winter. FREE: 
Why not get to know the vitamin-value of the foods you eat every day. Our 
free illustrated booklet tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write to 


The Crookes Laboratories Limited, Dept. F 198, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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AT TWO CENTRES OF INDUSTRY . . . London 


and Birmingham, are the two plants controlled by National 





Plastics which are making very large quantities of moulded 
plastic components for British industry. They are not 
| identical, but complementary—together they have a produc- 
tive capacity which is very large, and very flexible. One 
development division combines the technical skill of both 
companies and welcomes the opportunity to give a con- 


structive answer to any manufacturing problem. 


e 
BRITISH MOULDED PLASTICS LID. London 
MOULDED PRODUCTS LID. Birmingham 


two NATIONAL PLASTICS companies 











Oxford v. Cambridge 





What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the * Water.”” The topic is Burrough’s 


Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin drinks, always try for rz) 


Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. This is the extra refinement that 
makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 


Faken plain it is delicious... and Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps its 


place’ in even the most delicate cocktail. Maximum price 30. per bottle 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


iT 1S TRIPLE 





DISTILLED 





C25 JAMES BURROUGH LTD 74, CALE DISTILLERY, HMUFTON ROAD, &.e. 11 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following mditions nan that it shall not, without one srk gape msent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price { 2s., al that it ' t t k red r therwise di posed of in a mutilated 
{ cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicat acivert « terary of pictorial matter whatsoever 


nalitior r ul nauthoriser 
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You’ve no money to burn? 


PLEASE LADIES—NOT ALL 
AT ONCE ays OLD HETHERS 





tte 
| ’ Why, of course you're all in a hurry to get 
_— | some of my Lemon Barley Water, now it’s in 
bottles again—it’s only natural. But remember, 
ladies, it takes time to get supplies round to 
Original Mixture (Blue) , : aa ; ; all the shops, and it’s bound to be a little scarce 
. Thanks to prime leaf and skilful blending, to start with. However, I know Robinsons 
noha ere there’s no wasted dottle with Four Square mR Guiny oe a pages ne —< ii get 
Cut Cake (Yellow) a fair share. Which is only right, seeing it’s 
Empire Mixture (Green) —every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the so good for you. 
Ripe Brown (Brown) 


Curlies (Purple) last shred. | R O b iInso n 9 Ss 


FOUR SQUARE LEMON BARLEY WATER 


A most satisfying economy! | cvs-149 


Original Blends 4/3 oz. 
Matured Virginia (Red) Then Four Square is the tobacco for you! 
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i. Dryrot!. 


we 


/ 


Dry rot is a menace 
4 6. x, Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
Nd eG P Y gop y 
. we es A\\\\" the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
. a. A imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
\\ — the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
} destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


sd 
Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 


timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
y destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
STEPNITE x7, the s brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


Standard Service Binocular. 
Made for the Yachtsman and ROSS. SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
best for night use. £37.0.0 Onvo 





Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere. WOOD SOLIGNUM PRESERVATIVE 
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